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News of the Week 


\7O better omen for industrial peace has appeared 
+ than the whole-hearted decision of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress to accept the 
invitation of a large group of employers to a Joint- 


Conference. At the end of the -discussion by the 
General Council Mr. Ben Turner, the Chairman, said 
(as reported in the Westminster Gazette): “It was 
the finest debate I have heard in all my long 
industrial life.’ Mr. J. Bromley said: ‘“ There is 
going to be peace all round.” The General Council 


appointed a Sub-Committee to consider the most suitable 
subjects for the Joint-Conference. This Sub-Committee 


consists of Mr. Ben Turner, Mr. Will Thorne, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, Mr. Arthur Pugh, Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Tom 


Richards and Mr. Citrine, the T.U.C. Secretary. The 
Gencral Council desizes that the Joint-Conference should 
be between itself, fully represented, and all the signatories 
if the employers’ letter. The discussion, as was to be 
expected, did not pass without protests from the extrem- 
Mr. A. J. Cook pointed to the pitiable condition 
of the miners—a condition which he has done more than 
uny man to bring about—and declared that any Confer- 


cuce with employers would be a farce, 


ists. 


It will be noted at once that the Joint-Conference will 
be rather anomalous in so far as it will be between the 
official body of trade unionism and an unofficial group of 
employers. The logical procedure would have been for 


~the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 


to send the invitation to the T.U.C. Apparently this 
was impossible, because the constitution of the Confedera- 
tion does not provide for such action. When it was 
ascertained that it was impossible for the Confederation, 
to move, a very powerful group of employers 
formed themselves into a committee and sent the invita- 
tion which was discussed by the General Council of the 
T.U.C. on Tuesday. This group of employers includes 
Sir Alfred Mond, Lord Aberconway, Sir Herbert Austin, 
Mr. Bernard Baron, Lord Colwyn, Sir Arthur Dorman, 
Sir Robert Hadfield, Lord Londonderry, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Lord Weir, Colonel F. Vernon Willey and Lord Ashfield, 
» * * x 


as such, 


At present there seem to be divided opinions as to 
whether a large Joint-Conference is the best machinery, 
or whether both sides ought to rely upon negotiations in 
the individual trades. Sir Josiah Stamp has repeatedly 
pointed out that a large conference is likely to be disap- 
pointing for the same reason that the National Industrial 
Council failed after the War. At such a Conference only 
gencralities can be discussed, and when certain generalities 
are agreed upon they are apt not to satisfy the individual 
trades because they do not and cannot deal with special 
or local grievances. The next step is for the individual 
trades to adapt the general resolutions to their own needs, 
At the end of that process very little is left of them. 
For these reasons we have no doubt that Sir Josiah Stamp’s 


well 


strong insistence upon individual negotiations is 
founded. On the other hand, we are by no means blind 


to the valuable work which the proposed Joint-Conference 


could perform in laying down broad principles. Sir 
Josiah will himself, no doubt, be a member of the Joint- 


Conference, and he and those who agree with him will 
keep the debates moving in the right direction. 
* * * * 


In our first leading article we have written about the 


astonishing debate on the Prayer Book Measure in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, December 15th. We 


have pointed out that the wholly unexpected rejection 
of the Measure was brought about by the votes of members 
representing Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. 
There was an actual English majority for the Measure. 
It may be said that the discounting of votes which 
did not represent English constituencies but defeated 
the Measure is a merely particularist or separatist argu- 
ment. We must admit a certain logic in that object 
Since the King and Parliament are the acknowledge “d 
heads of the Church of England, all members of Parliament 
have an equal right to bestow their votes as they please. 
And it is true that an Established National Church must, 
in theory, be co-extensive with the 
right to be established. Yet it must be remembered that 
there is an Established Church in Scotland which comes 
to Parliament for various and for 
English constituencies never impose a veto. 


ion. 


nation or lose its 


sanctions, members 
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When Parliament, in 1919, passed the Enabling 
Act it definitely preferred practical convenience to 
academic theory. The point was that Parliament no 
longer had the time or the knowledge for directing the 
affairs of the Church, and it was agreed that it would 
be reasonable in future that the Church should be 
enabled to be the judge of her own administration and 
her own doctrine, provided that no Measure presented 
by the Church Assembly to Parliament should injuriously 
affect the Act of Settlement and the Oath of the Sovereign. 
For our part we assumed that when the Ecclesiastical 
Committee consented to a Measure sent from the Church 
Assembly, Parliament would have to show infinitely 
stronger reasons for rejecting it than were produced in 
the debates of last week. The Enabling Act with 
general approval gave the Church an appreciable degree of 
self-government, yet when the Church presents the most 
important and conscientious piece of constructive work 
which has been done for more than two hundred and 
fifty years, Parliament suddenly withdraws that moderate 
right of self-government. 

* * * 

Again it may be objected that in spite of the sanction 
of the Ecclesiastical Committee the new Prayer Book 
does actually trespass upon the Reformation settlement 
by making the Holy Communion rather more Romish. 
As everybody knows it was the anti-Popery ery which 
had as much influence as any other in the House of 
Commons. We can only say that in this matter we are 
utterly baffled by the assertion that the new Prayer 
of Consecration is more Romish than the old one. The 
purpose of the Prayer Book revisers of 1662 was to give 
enough satisfaction to the conflicting parties in the Church 
to keep them all in one family. Their Prayer of Con- 
secration first said that the bread and wine were blessed 
“jin remembrance of Christ’s death and passion,” but 
then added a phrase about the communicants being 
** partakers of His most blessed body and blood.” 

* * * * 


* 


Those last words might be bent to his own sense by a 
believer in Transubstantiation. The Consecration Prayer 
in the new Book makes the communicants pray that the 
consecrated elements “ may be unto us the body and 
blood of Thy Son.” No assertion is made that the 
elements have been changed. The common-sense inter- 
pretation of the words “ unto us” is that the efficacy of 
consecration depends upon the spiritual attitude of 
the recipient. In a letter to the Times of Wednesday, 
the Duchess of Atholl said that to her the new wording 
was less Romish than the old, and we think she is right. 
Perversity might stretch the sense of either, but at all 
events it could not stretch the new words more easily 
than the old. The Duchess of Atholl adds a fact of 
which probably most English laymen are unaware, 
Reservation for the sick only has been practised in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church for more than two hundred 
years. The expected statement by the Archbishops on 
their future policy has not been published when we go 


to press. 


* * * * 


Profound sympathy has been felt here with the 
Americans who are mourning the loss, apparently with all 
lives, of Submarine S4#. The submarine was rammed 
last Saturday by the Coastguard-Destroyer ‘ Paulding ’ 
off the Massachusetts coast. The submarine sank in 
more than fifteen fathoms of water. Salvage might have 
been possible if the weather had been better, but the 
wind increased till it blew with gale force. It was hoped, 
however, that a few lives might be saved, as a diver was 
able to communicate with six men who were still alive in 
the forward compartment of the submarine. He tapped 


| 


out messages on the hull, and received replies simp 
and brave, but heartrending. “Is gas bad?” “ Ny 
but air is. How long will you be?” “How man 
are there?” “ Six, please hurry.” It was estimated tha 
the oxygen in the submarine lasted till six o'clock 
Monday evening. As it had been impossible by they 
either to pump in fresh oxygen or to lift the vessel, 
virtually all hope of saving the lives was abandoned. 
* * ** * 

The forthcoming visit to Europe of the King of 
Afghanistan is a remarkable cvent. It is a deliberate 
part of the King’s policy ; he desires to modernize his 
fanatical country. His passing through India was the 
occasion of unprecedented incidents. For example, 
last week he preached in the principal mosque in Bombay, 
Before the sermon he received several addresses. One 
was from the Caliphate Committee, who, in spite of the 
obliteration of the Caliph by Turkey, cling to the idea 
of the Caliphate as the focus of Islam. The Committee 
can hardly have approved of the King’s reply, in which, 
speaking in his capacity as a modern ruler, he emphasized 
the virtues of tolerance. He declared that, for his part, 
he never distinguished between his Moslem and Hindu 
subjects. He ascended the pulpit as Imam, and again 
appealed for tolerance of other faiths than Moham- 
medanism—a pronouncement which cannot often have 
been heard in a mosque. 

* * * 

The latest Treaty between Britain and Iraq has been 
laid before Parliament. It marks a further stage in the 
evolution of what was at first a mandated territory 
under strict protection and guidance. In _ the 
Treaty Iraq is described as a “* sovereign independent 
State.” One of the main questions in suspense before 
the Treaty was drawn up was how soon Iraq would be 
proposed for membership of the League. The description 
of her as a “sovereign independent State’ suggests 
that the British Government would be ready to propose 
her at once, but it is well known that France and Persia 
would object. It has been decided, therefore, not to 
propose her before 1932. 


new 


* * * * 
The House of Commons on Wednesday passed 
the third reading of the Indian Church Bill. Lord 


Winterton explained on December 16th that the Bill 
was a necessary pendant to the independence already 
granted to the Anglican Church in India. No doctrine 
was involved as the proposed self-government would 
reside in the constitutional as distinct from the spiritual 
sphere. The status of the Church in India would be 
brought into line with the status of the Anglican Church 


in the Dominions. 


* * * 


Mr. James MacNeill, the High Commissioner of the 
Free State in London, is to suceeed Mr. Healy as Governor- 
General of the Free State. This is a very happy choice. 
Mr. Healy has been very successful, and will be difficult 
to follow, but Mr. MacNeill by his dignity and wisdom 
has taken a high place in the official world of London. 
He was born in County Antrim, took his degree at 
Cambridge, and served in the Indian Civil Service. 

“ * * * 

The sugar refining industry which is carried on in 
Greenock, Liverpool and London is evidently hard hit 
by the beet sugar subsidy. A special correspondent of 
the Times says that at Greenock three out of five refineries 
have been closed ; at Liverpool two out of three closed 
temporarily last winter; and in London there has been 
a steady decline in the average number of men employed, 
While this damage has been done to the refining industry 
and those occupations which indirectly depend upon it 
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the beet sugar subsidy has risen cach year, so that 
for the present financial year it stands at £5,400,000. 
It cannot be denied that the subsidy has given a great 
stimulus to the growing of sugar beet, but the question 
js whether it was not planned on too generous a scale, 
The Manchester Guardian puts it in this way : * Factories 
working on British bect not only get their raw material 
for nothing but a 10s. note in addition for every ton they 
are graciously pleased to accept.” 
* * * 

The beet factories have naturally prospered, but the 
farmers have apparently not enjoyed their share of the 
prosperity. The subsidy is paid on the manufactured 
sugar, and the farmer has to make the best terms he can 
with the factories when he sells the raw product. Mr. 
Runciman said in the House of Commons last week that 
“it would pay to buy in Holland, for cxample, the 
whole tonnage of the sugar produced and then bring it 
over and give it to the consumers for nothing. You would 
then save enough to pay the people employed in the 
industry £3 a week each for three months (their normal 
period of work) and you would have £1,600,000 left over.” 
Picturesque figures of this kind generally contain some 
exaggeration, but it certainly seems that the future of the 
subsidy should be considered very carefully. It is likely 
to increase year by vear. Is it really worth while if the 
farmers—the people we actually want to help— are right in 
saying that it is of little benefit to them? In the last 
resort a subsidy transfers wealth from to 
another, but it cannot increase the sun of wealth. 


one class 
* bd 
In the House of Commons on Monday, Colonel Lane- 
Fox said that in his judgment the recent inerease in 
the price of coal in London by 2s. a ton was not justified. 
Pit-head prices had not increased. The excuse of the 
coal merchants was that in the early summer they had 
reduced prices by 10s. to Ils. a ton, although that 
reduction was not justified by pit prices. They had 
done this to encourage trade, but it was necessary now 
for them to recoup themselves. Colonel Lane-Fox 
pointed out that two large co-operative societies and 
at least ome large firm of merchants had not increased 
prices. The Government could interfere, but he 
suggested that the public should protect themselves by 
refusing to pay more than a just price. That is all 
very well, but the public naturally answer that during 
the recent bitter weather they had to buy coal in a hurry 
wherever they could get it. 
Fs * 
On Tuesday in the House of Lords the Road Transport 
Lighting Bill passed through the Committee stage, and 
was reported to the House. It brings us at last within 
measurable distance of having every kind of vehicle 
that moves upon the road at night properly lighted. 
Bicycles—pedal bicycles—are in future to carry a rear 
reflector. The fierce tenacity with which the organiza- 
tions of bicyclists have fought this proposal has been 
one of the most curious examples in recent times of 
misdirected enthusiasm. The point was, of course, 
that bicyclists have equal rights on the road with 
motorists, and that the onus is upon the motorists to 
drive carefully. Let this be fully conceded. But the 
fact remains that the bicyclist who has no rear light or 
reflector is in deadly danger. Perhaps, after all, in a 
world which is alleged to be indifferent to causes, we 
ought to admire the self-sacrificing, not to say suicidal, 
persistence of the bicyclists who have risked their lives 
in order to stand upon their rights. 
* m * i 


An appeal has been lodged against the important 
decision, given in the King’s Bench Division last week, 


not 


* * 





that the sub-letting of rooms in a house by a statutory 
tenant is illegal. Mr. Justice Shearman and Mr. Justice 
Finlay, in the King’s Bench Division, confirmed an 
order evicting a sub-tenant. The landlord of the house 
in question had obtained an order for possession of 
the whole house. When the tenant had departed the 
sub-tenant remained in the rooms the tenant 
had let to him. The landlord obtained another 
order, and it was this which the King’s Bench judges 
confirmed. Very delicate but vital questions are raised 
by the decision. If a tenant is removed, a sub-tenant 
is left with no rights whatever. This seems to violate 
the sense of the Rent Restriction Act. As against that 
may be brought the old doctrine that hard cases make 
bad law, for it is notorious that some of the tenants, 
who, owing to the Rent Restriction Act, cannot be 
removed, brazenly make large profits at the expense 
of the landlords by sub-letting. On the whole, however, 
we think that sub-letting does more good than harm, 
It has undoubtedly helped to ease the housing shortage, 
and that amelioration was the object of the Rent 
Restriction Act. 


which 


then 


* * * * 


An influential non-party deputation visited the Home 
Secretary on Wednesday to draw his attention to the 
spread of greyhound racing with extremely evil results. 
The greyhound courses are petits chevaux tables increased 
to nightmare size. The sport means little or nothing. 
The gambling is everything. And it is in the main the 
poorer people, and the boys and girls of the poorer people, 
who are being seduced into ruinous habits that may undo 
the work of gencrations. “It is an abominable thing,” 
said Mr. J. H. Thomas, ** if the Sunday dinner of thousands 
of children is dependent on the result of a dog race on 
Saturday night.” The Home Secretary was in complete 
sympathy with the deputation and promised careful and 
prompt inquiry. He had already examined the powers 
of the IIome Office to deal with juvenile betting. If 
necessary a Bill would be introduced next Session. Beyond 
that the 
the moral interests of the community. 
who were investing their money in this new sport, which 
had arisen so suddenly, that the Government would 
* devote serious attention to it.” Tiat is to say, s ‘curity 
~annot be looked for in an undertaking which is opposed 
to the public interest. 

* * * * 

The announcement by the War Ollice that the rank 
and file of the Regular Army will in future be allowed 
to “ walk out ’ in the various command areas in civilian 
clothes is a striking tribute to the Army’s high standard 
of conduct. Of course, the relations between 
officer and man to-day are the resufit of a tendency 
which has kept pace with the increasing sympathy and 


* orave evil would be considered as a whole in 
Ife warned those 


easier 


informality in all organizations that depend upon 
obedience. But that is not the whole story. The 


private soldier of to-day is better paid than ever before, 
and he lives in better surroundings and enjoys more 
amenities. The comparatively small Regular Army, 
therefore, can count upon drawing its recruits from a 
self-respecting and well-educated class. We are con- 
fident that the unparalleled privilege now granted will 
not have to be withdrawn. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent.. changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100 }§ ; on Wednesday week 101 § ; a year ago 100}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863; on Wednesday 
week 863; a year ago 843. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week 75$; a year 
ago 743. 
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Parliament and the Prayer Book 


» lee rejection of the Prayer Book Measure by the 
House of Commons on December 15th was as 
dramatic as it was unexpected. In common with all 
who have been working for the adoption of the 
Deposited Book, we must confess our deep disappoint- 
ment. The rejection of the Measure in the House of 
Commons was carried by 240 votes to 207. The 
result of twenty-one years’ work has been jettisoned, 
and an impossible position created. Let us_ briefly 
recall the succession of events which led up to the 
defeat of the Measure in Parliament last week. 

The New Prayer Book was the Church’s answer to 
the mandate of Parliament which was the outcome of 
the Royal Commission of 1906. On that occasion 
Parliament said to the Church in effect: “ Put your 
house in order and bring your régime up to date.” The 
Prayer Book Measure was the Church’s answer—the 
result of a careful and exhaustive consideration of all 
points of view, and a proposal endorsed by preponder- 
ating majorities of all the properly constituted Church 
authorities. Every word had been debated and 
re-debated, and the need of re-establishing authority 
and order in the Church has never been lost sight of. 
In 1919 Parliament gave the Church of England 
Assembly its present power, and it is difficult to see 
what the next step will be. The properly constituted 
authority of the Church has spoken, and its voice has 
been ignored. 

Before the debate in the House of Lords well-informed 
opinion amongst the supporters of the Book chiefly 
feared the votes of the “ backwoodsmen ” Peers, and 
it thought that, even if the Peers did not reject the 
Measure, the majority would be small; the passage of 
the Measure through the House of Commons was 
regarded as certain, with a majority of from fifty to 
a hundred. As we recorded last week, the Measure 
was passed by the Upper House with the large majority 
of 153. The figures were 241 in favour and 88 against. 
Not for many years were such animated scenes witnessed 
in the House of Lords as during the debate, which 
reached a high level. The supporters of the Measure, 
as was to be expected, had much the best of the 
argument. The most difficult ditch had been safely 
negotiated, and the supporters of the Measure now 
looked forward with confidence to the proceedings in 
the Lower House. 

There was a consensus of opinion that during the 
earlier stages of the debate in the Commons those in 
favour of the Measure were still in the majority, but 
as the hours passed there was a noticeable change of 
sentiment. Rarely in recent years has a vital decision 
been so obviously influenced by the debating ability 
displayed; and oratory, Members being free to vote 
as they chose, brought its reward. Nearly all the 
honours went to the Opposition. The three speeches 
which chiefly effected the change of opinion were those 
of the Home Secretary, of Sir Thomas Inskip and Mr. 
Rosslyn Mitchell. With few exceptions the defenders 
of the Measure were unequal to their task, and, as the 
Times said, “‘ those on whom the burden fell were too 
much inclined to assume the attitude of the plain, 
ignorant man who trusted his Bishop.” Added to this, 
the slogan “ No Popery,” raised so effectively in pre- 
vious crises of our history, was decisive. 

Originally the intention was that the debate should 
fe wound up by the Prime Minister, but it is under- 
stood that Mr. Baldwin gave way to the representations 


of Sir Douglas Hogg, that this might appear as an 
official instruction to his party to vote for the Measure, 
As a result, the last speech for the Measure was sadly 
inadequate. Much of the comment which has appeared 
in the Press seems to us irrelevant. We are told that 
the voting shows that “the English people are funda- 
mentally Protestant ’—a statement that no one contro- 
verts ; but an analysis of the voting figures shows that 
in England 199 Members voted for the Measure, and 
only 175 against. The Prayer Book Measure was 
therefore thrown out, not by the votes of Members 
representing English constituencies, but by the votes 
of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and all the Members of 
the Liberal Party, with two exceptions, voted against it. 
The point on which we desire to lay emphasis, as Lord 
Birkenhead reminds us in a letter to the Times on 
Tuesday, is that the Church of England in England 
has expressed its views clearly and constitutionally. 
These views have been overridden, not by the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the English people, but by 
the votes of members of the disestablished Churches 
and Free Churches in Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Treland, and by the votes of Christian Scientists, Theoso- 
phists and others, 

There are four alternatives before the Church. If 
the Church Assembly re-enacts the Measure it can be 
reintroduced into Parliament next session; the Churcl: 
can accept the ruling of Parliament and leave thing: 
in statu quo; the Church can accept the advice of some 
of its most determined critics and re-present the 
Measure, leaving out all changes in the Communion 
Service ; or it can make up its mind to press for Dis- 
establishment, and .thereby free itself from Parlia- 
mentary control. Let us deal with these alternatives 
in an inverse order to that in which they have been 
stated. 

The Spectator has always supported the Establishment, 
and we do not think, at the present juncture, that this 
means of escape from the dilemma should be considered, 
though there may well be a situation in which no 
other alternative would be possible. The nation would 
have more to lose by Disestablishment, ia our view, 
than the Church. But although Thursday’s debate 
brings Disestablishment within the range of practical 
politics, the time for its adoption has not yet arrived. 

The third alternative, that of re-submittine the 
Measure with all reference to the Communion Service 
deleted, has little prospect of acceptance by the moderate- 
minded. The causa causans of Revision, as we reminded 
our readers on a former occasion, is the need of restoring 
the authority of the Episcopate. 

If the controversial parts of the Measure were 
deleted, that object would be defeated, for it is only 
in the controversial parts that the question of law 
and order is involved. As the Bishop of Winchester 
wrote some months since: “It would be as if 
Parliament had said to the Church, ‘ You must put 
your house in order, but you must leave untouched the 
rooms which need most attention.” Let us suppose 
for a moment that these arguments were ignored and 
that a majority of Churchmen could be persuaded to 
divide the Measure into two parts and to re-submit the 
non-controversial portion to Parliament. Who is to 
decide which are the controversial and which the non- 
controversial parts of the Deposited Book? We can 
only repeat what we wrote on October 29th: “ The 
attempt to arrive at agreement would involve the 
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Church in another prolonged controversy, and there is 
no justification for assuming that revision on other 
lines would commend itself to the Church in anything 
like the same degree.” 

The second alternative—that of doing nothing—is 
surely one that we can dismiss as a counsel of despair. 

We come, therefore, to the first alternative. The 
Church should re-submit the Measure to Parliament next 
year in the hope that wiser counsels will prevail. What- 
ever the opponents of the Measure may have said in 
the heat of the debate, there is little likelihood of the 
Bishops taking disciplinary proceedings against any priest 
taking a stand on the contents of the Deposited Book. 
We cannot improve on Lord Birkenhead’s words : “* Every 
clergyman now knows that in practice he can with 
impunity employ the revised Prayer Book.” 

The Deposited Book remains the Book of the Church 
of England. About that there can be no two opinions. 
In the speeches of the opponents of the Measure in the 


House of Commons there was a deep nete of sincerity 
to which we can all pay tribute. But the supporters of 
the Measure are equally sincere in their conviction, 


Their conscience tells them that the spiritual control of 


the Church must rest with the Church’s properly con- 
stituted authority ; they regard the decision of Parlia- 
ment as cutting at the very root of the life and liberty 
of the Church of England. 

Dark and difficult days lie ahead of us, but we hope 
and believe that sooner or later those belonging to other 
religious bodies will realize that the ultimate arbiter of 
the beliefs and practice of the Church of England must 
be the Church itself. What better prayer could we 
lave in the present circumstances than the Great 
Antiphon for December 17th: ‘“O Wisdom that 
proceedest from the mouth of the Most High, 
reaching from end to end mightily, and sweetly 
disposing all things: come and teach us the way of 
prudence.” 


The Downfall of Bolshevism in China 


_ the Chinese Nationalist Party, or Kuomimtang, 
which was originally based on Canton, allowed 
itself to be organized and inspired by Russian Bolshevists, 
we pointed out that there was a marriage of irrecon- 
cilables which was not likely to last long. It was impossible 
to conceive of people whose thoughts chimed less well 
together than the Russian Communists and the intensely 
individualistic Chinese. Now the divorce has come. 
The Bolshevists, of course, do not wish to be put away, 
and will try to re-establish relations; it may be that 
what seems to be a divorce will turn out to be only a 
temporary separation. But, on the whole, this seems 
improbable ;_ the irreconcilabilities are fundamental. 

For a time all went well in the northward advance 
of the Kuomintang armies. Borodin and his Russian 
colleagues prepared the way by intensive propaganda, 
and by arranging labour outbreaks and demonstrations 
against the Powers all along the line of march. The 
victories were mostly as bloodless as they were swift. 
In an astonishingly short time the Kuomintang had 
swept up to Hankow on the Yangtze. In spite of the 
ugly aspects of the Russian methods, there seemed to 
be a kind of moral purpose in Kuomintang policy. 
Was the China of the future being hammered out ? 
Were the Chinese finding their soul? Many experienced 
observers at least thought that a new genuine influence 
had appeared, and that at last there might be a stable 
Government which would administer the greater part of 
China, with which the Powers could deal and to which 
they might safely make the concessions demanded by 
Chinese Nationalism. 

Unfortunately, all such hopes were disappointed. 
The British Government, overlooking a great deal of 
provocation, handed back the Hankow Concession to 
the Chinese, and trusted that this would be only the 
beginning of the generous policy that they undoubtedly 
had in mind. Since then Hankow has slipped steadily 
down the slope of degradation. So far from dominating 
China, it has become, in a political sense, the insignificant 
centre of a Government which paralytically clings to 
a remnant of extreme doctrine, but is, in fact, ruled 


over by a General who is apparently anxious to 
get rid of the Communists. The name of Mr. 
Eugene Chen, who as Foreign Minister at Hankow 


proudly negotiated with Britain, is almost forgotten. 
Bolshevism had helped him up to a point, but it was 
Bolshevism which finally turned his triumph into ruin. 


The strychnine had at first been a tonic, but when it 
was taken in increasing doses it became a deadly poison. 

Nanking, which stood at the northernmost limit of 
the enormously expanded sphere of Nationalism, broke 
away from the Hankow extremists. Chiang Kai-shek, 
who led the Nationalist armies, even went so far 
as to declare war on Hankow. So far as we know, 
there were no hostilities worth mentioning between 
Nanking and Hankow, but the mere fact that there was 
enmity caused the crumbling process in Nationalism to 
develop. There are now three Nationalist Governments 
in China: those of Nanking, Hankow and Canton, only 
one of which—Hankow—is at the moment not pro- 
fessedly moderate. 

Canton has been through astonishing vicissitudes. 
The cradle of the doctrines of Sun Yat-sen—that Chinese 
academic revolutionary who had elements of greatness 
and whose doctrines, published in a well-known book, 
might be the basis of a stable Republic if only the 
Chinese could agree among themselves—was necessarily 
left unprotected against fresh revolutions when the 
Kuomintang armies began their northward march. 
We need mention here only the most recent events at 
Canton. A fortnight ago a characteristic Communist 
revolution broke out. The moderate Government was 
driven out, and the Communists burned, looted and 
murdered to their hearts’ content. A Soviet was set 
up, but remained in existence for hardly more than a 
few hours. The “ White” forces reorganized them- 
selves, swept away the Sovict, executed many of its 
and, if rumour is correct, connived at the 
murder of a great many more. Brutality and horror 
seem to have been piled on brutality and horror. The 
all-important fact in the latest rally of Communism was 
that it was organized by Russians. Whatever else is 
doubtful, there is no doubt that many Russians had 
arrived at Canton shortly before the coup. 

The Nationalist Government of Nanking alleges that 
the whole affair can be traced to the Russian Consulate 
at Canton. This accusation has been, as was to be 
expected, indignantly denied by Moscow. But what 
are we to believe? When the British Concession at 
Hankow was violently attacked by the Chinese, Moscow 
denied all responsibility. The British (the Soviet authori- 
ties said) had suffered from a perfectly natural and 
spontaneous outburst of Chinese feeling. Even if 
Borodin had advised or arranged the attack, they added, 
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Borodin was merely an independent Russian in China 
for whgse offences they could not possibly be held 
Bi pons. Nevertheless, when the agents of Chang 
so-lin seized the Russian Embassy at Peking, the 
documents which were discovered there proved that the 
relations between the Soviet and Borodin were the 
regular and intimate relations between a Government 
and its acknowledged agent. The repudiation by M. 
Tehitcherin of all Soviet responsibility for what has just 
happened in Canton may have the same value. At all 
events, Chiang Kai-shek, who ventures to speak for 
Nationalist China, has given all the officials of the Sovict 
Consulates and the commercial agencies notice to leave 
the country. In Shanghai, Hankow, Canton and other 
large cities the notice of expulsion will be enforced, but 
it is very doubtful whether the writ of Chiang Kai-shek 
will run far. 

The central difliculty which all countries discover in 
dealing with Russia is that the Soviet is Mr. Spenlow, 
and the Comintern, or Third International, is Mr. Jorkins. 

; The Soviet has repeatedly refused to acknowledge 


responsibility for the deeds of the Comintern, on the 
ground that the Comintern, being “ international,” 
cannot be controlled by a national Government. This 
is one of those monstrous exhibitions of legic which 
make hay of common sense. Everybody knows that 
the Soviet uses the Comintern when it can, and disavows 
it when there is any difficulty. 

The day seems. still to be indefinitely far off when 
there will be a settled Nationalist Government in China 
with which Britain can deal. But British policy ouglit 
to remain, and we are sure does remain, exactly what it 
was. Britain has refrained from interfering in any way 
in Chinese domestic affairs, and patiently awaits the 
appearance of a Chinese Government which can reason- 
ably be said to represent a large part of China. It 
must be a Government likely to remain in existence 
long enough to honour the new treaties that are to be 
made, or at least a Government able to pass its obliga- 
tions on to its successor. Perhaps in the end two or 
three Chinese Governments will have to be recognized. 
Meanwhile, we must keep the door open, 


France and Italy 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI has a way of agreeably 
kJ disappointing those who expect him to behave 
like the Kaiser. He may talk big and make dangerous 
; claims in a general way, but at the last moment he has 
usually been found on the side of sobriety and peace. 

So it has been once again. The relations of France 
and Italy seemed to be edging towards a crisis, but in 
a statement to his Council of Ministers last week, 
Signor Mussolini spoke so reasonably that the tenston 
immediately relaxed. It is true that the matters in 
dispute between France and Italy contain materials 
for plenty of recrimination, but it is a very welcome 
fact that Signor Mussolini has piped a friendly prelude. 

He told his Ministers that “‘a broad, cordial and 
lasting agreement between France and Italy is possible, 
useful and even necessary “—we are quoting from the 
Rome correspondent of the Times—and he cited the 
recent agreement between France and Italy about the 
rights of nationals as a specially promising sign. He 
went on to say that the proper object of Italian policy 
was to eliminate everything that might become “a 
point of friction.” That was much more important 
than a “sentimental” reconciliation. Then he pro- 
posed a procedure; the diplomats of the two countries 
should discuss all the unsettled problems, and when 
that had been done there would be direct conversations 
between M. Briand and himself. This is, of course, 
exactly what M. Briand suggested himself, and there- 
fore the satisfaction in France is natural. 

: Signor Miissolini explained that he had no cause of 
complaint against the Franco-Yugoslav Treaty. The 
real mischief had been the exvited interpretation placed 
upon it in Belgrade. He denictl that the latest Treaty 
between Italy and Albania was a retort to the Franco- 
Yugoslav Treaty. The Albanian Treaty could not 
possibly have been tacked together in a few days, as 
many people seemed to suppose. This is a_ highly 
credible statement, but it leaves unanswered the sug- 
gestion that Signor Mussolini would not have suddenly 
completed the negotiations with Albania and have 
caused the immediate ratification of the Treaty, if it 
had not been for the menacing exultation of Belgrade. 

M. Briand is more intent upon cultivating friendship 
with Italy than upon any other object of French foreign 
policy. When he agreed, virtually without argument, 


to exchange pledges with Italy about the rights of 
nationals he did a generous thing, for the Italians 
resident in France vastly outnumber the Frenchmen 
resident in Italy. Ife followed up this deliberate signal 
of good will by persuading the French Government to 
suppress. the which is the organ of the 
Italian exiles in Paris. 

Signor Mussolini did not produce any agenda for the 
promised preliminary diplomatic discussions, but the 
Giornale dItalia has proposed a programme which no 
Frenchman could read without anxiety. The subjects 
are Tangier, Tunisia, the Libyan frontier, the Adriatic, 
the Balkans, the Mandates and the policy of naturaliza- 
tion—an ambitious policy indeed. France is invited 
by the Giornale d'Italia to recognize “ the central position 
of Italy in the Mediterranean.” This must mean some- 
thing more than that Italy is in the centre of the 
Mediterranean, a fact which nobody could deny. Probably 
the essential desires of Italy are summed up in Signor 
Mussolini's demand for “ outlets.” This demand has 
necessarily been sharpened by the rigour of the quota 
principle which the United States applies to immigrants. 
Italy has a surplus population, and wants to see it 
colonizing a larger part of Northern Africa. So far as 
this matter concerns France and Italy, it is not for us 
to offer an opinion, though it is impossible not to 
sympathize with a vigorous and energetic race that 
seeks new opportunities of labour; but in regard to the 
future settlement of Tangicr, Britain will, of course, 
have something to say. We hope that our Government 
will admit that Italy was improperly excluded from the 
international settlement at Tangier. 

Signor Mussolini’s assertion of the “ predominant 
interest of Italy in the Balkans” has a much more 
ominous look. It would be foolish, however, to frighten 
ourselves about distant events. One pleasant fact is 
something to go on with; and it is an unmistakably 
pleasant fact that Signor Mussolini (in a very different 
tone from that of most of the Fascist newspapers) 
declares that he wants peace, not war. 
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The Week in Parliament 


- debate on the Prayer Book in the House of 

Commons has been so fully recorded in the daily 
Press that I shall make no more than a brief reference 
to it here. From the point of view of the supporters 
of the measure, Mr. Bridgeman’s opening speech was 
calamitous. He never caught the ear of the House 
until he suggested that those who disliked the Church 
of England wished to reject the Book, and then only 
to raise a storm of protest. When he sat down a solitary 
voice was heard demanding “Is that all?” An 
unrivalled opportunity therefore presented itself to Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, who did not fail to take advantage 
of it. In a speech of remarkable range and power, 
fervent but restrained, and informed by wide knowledge 
and overwhelming sincerity, he fairly swept the House 
off its feet. After this the issue was never really in 
doubt. Mr. Ammon audience. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, fumbling, nervous, and verbose, drove 
members out of the Chamber for the first time in his 
Parliamentary career, and, if anything, swelled the 
rising tide of opposition. The House was even in a 
mood to be impressed by Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell. 


addressed a_ listless 


One fact ought to be realized. A large number 
of members came down to listen to the debate 


with open minds, and allowed themselves to be swayed 


by argument. That is what made the House so 
impressive to watch. And let there be no mistake 
about it, the arguments against the measure were 


adequately marshalled and brilliantly presented. The 
honours of victory must go to the Home Secretary, 
but his reinforcements were formidable. The speech 
of Sir John Simon or the speech of Sir Thomas Inskip 
alone would have been sufficient to put the measure 
in grave jeopardy. The reverberations of this day’s 
work will long continue, and no man can envisage the 


ultimate consequences. That it greatly enhanced th 
prestige of the Commons and of democratic government 
there can be little doubt. 

It was possible to discern in members a number of 
latent emotions which under the pressure of events 
momentarily came to the surface, and were responsible 
for the curious outburst after the result of the division 
was announced—a fundamental Protestantism, for 
instance, and a defiant belief in the rights of the Con:mons 
as against Church and Peers. There is certainly no 
disposition to regret the decision, and Lord Birkenhead’s 
letter to the Times, in which he not only sneers at the 
debate in the Lower House, but pillories Cabinet colleagues 
in conjunction with Mr. Saklatvala, will do nothing to 
ease a political situation which must in any case have 
remained strained for a considerable period. 

The debate on Unemployment last Monday was worse 
than usual, and that on Agriculture the following day 
a veritable nightmare of tedium. The Labour Party 
had no constructive suggestions of any kind to make 
with regard to the industrial problem, and were suitably 
doleful and despondent. 

Nor had Sir Arthur Stceel-Maitland, but he seemed 
quite pleased about it. There was only one stimulating 
and thoughtful speech, and that came from Mr. Ham- 
mersley, who gave an interesting and convincing analysis 
of the difficulties confronting the cotton industry. 

On Tuesday nothing of importance was said until 
Mr. Lloyd George came out with an equivocal declaration 
in favour of heavy expenditure on the part of the State 
upon the agricultural industry. 

If he sticks to this, and relegates his schemes for the 
reform of the system of land tenure to the background, 
he may yet retrieve his position in the rural districts. 

WaTCHMAN, 


In a Brig a Hundred Years Ago 


N RS. CHARLES BRUCE MARRIOTT, who writes 

under the name of Ida Lee, came into possession 
of a journal describing the voyage of the ‘ Caroline’ * 
to Van Diemen’s Land and Batavia in 1827-28, and she 
has‘ reproduced it and added much complementary 
material. In bulk the journal is but a small part of the 
book, but it has some historical worth, as it throws light 
on the early days of the Circular Head settlement in 
Tasmania—then called Van Diemen’s Land. The writer 
of the journal was an Ipswich girl, only eighteen years 
old, who married Captain Hare, the master of the brig 
‘Caroline’ of 830 tons burden. Captain Hare took his 
wife upon their adventurous voyage immediately after 
they were married. The ‘ Caroline * had been chartered 
by the Van Diemen’s Land Company to take out from 
England passengers, live stock and stores. She carried 
about sixty emigrants from Yorkshire, English short- 
horns and horses, and more than 300 Saxony sheep. In 
the early records of Tasmania the arrival of the ‘ Caroline’ 
is mentioned as a notable event, as the Saxony sheep 
provided a valuable type of wool. 

Mrs. Hare’s journal shows that she was a simple, loyal, 
pious soul who could use her eyes vigorously though she 
lacked a scientific or historical sense. Five days after 





* The Voyage of the ‘Caroline’ from England to Van Diemen’s 
Land and Batavia in 1827-28. By Rosalie Hare, with chapters 
on the Early History of Northern Tasmania, Java, Mauritius and 
St. Helena by Ida Lee (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott). (Longmans. 
15s.) 


leaving Hull the ‘ Caroline * grounded on the Brake Sand. 
Fortunately she came off as the tide rose. Presumably 
this happened at the southern end of the sand, as assist- 
ance came from Deal and not from Ramsgate. Within a 
few days Mrs. Hare knew that the emigrants were very 
rough customers. For instance, Mr. N——— was stabbed 
by his wife with a pen-knife and the woman declared that 
if he came near her again she would cut his throat. Mrs. 
N was then put in irons on the poop, where she 
extended her threats to the lives of those who had cap- 
tured her. Apparently the Captain thought that the 
safest policy was to keep husband and wife apart “ for 
the duration,” and he therefore built a special cabin for 
Mrs. N—— on the quarter deck. What must have been 
the exultation of Mrs. N——-! When she entered the 
special cabin she declared that she would never leave it, as 
it was the most comfortable place she had been in. She 
offered to reward the carpenter by assigning to him her 
ration of grog. Her satisfaction, however, lasted for only 
one day. She was soon trying to break down the cabin 
door in order to get at her enemies. Mrs. Hare does not 
say whether the door withstood these attacks, but men- 
tions that Mrs. N—— broke up the Venetian blind and 
threatened the Captain and Surgeon with the sticks. 
This was on August 25th, 1827, Under the date August 
31st we read: ‘“ Mrs. N—— liberated on promise of 
better behaviour in future and sorrow for the past and 
reconcilement with her husband.” Captain Hare, who, 
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we are to suppose, produced this comprehensive settle- 
ment, including such an imponderable as “sorrow for 
_the past,” must have been a diplomatist as well as 
navigator. 

On Sunday, September 9th, the ‘ Caroline’ was over- 
taken by a pirate ship, which when sighted was flying a 
French ensign and pendant. When the pirates came 
alongside they lowered the French flags and hoisted a 
Spanish flag. The ‘ Caroline,’ being unarmed and much 
slower than the pirate ship, could offer no resistance. 
The account of the negotiations is most instructive, for 
it suggests that the pirates had no settled hope of escaping 
the law and were intensely anxious (if in the circumstances 
one may fairly put it so) to produce a good impression. 
The First Officer of the ‘ Caroline ’ was ordered on board 
the pirate ship and was at once required to sign a paper 
declaring that the ‘ Caroline’s’ company had not been 
injured. Next he was ordered to bring one bolt of canvas 
and two sheep, but the pirate captain was careful—still 
in pursuance of his policy of establishing his reputation— 
to send two other sheep in exchange for the well-bred 
Saxony animals. To the end the pirate captain seemed 
to be signifying what a poor and nerve-racking business 
piracy had become. ‘“ Remember,” he called out as the 
First Officer departed, “‘ we have not injured you; we 
have not hurt you.” 

This episode, though it ended so tamely, naturally 
caused fear and consternation among the ‘ Caroline’s’ 
passengers. When the brig was allowed to proceed in 
safety Mrs. Hare wrote: “ Those who had daily denied 
the power of God now supposed there certainly was a 
God.” Alas! that we should have to tell it: it was the 
old story of “ When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk 
would be,” for within a few hours the passengers, as Mrs. 
Hare says, renewed their quarrels. She adds in the same 
sentence, as though she were describing offences of equal 
dimensions, that “songs and mirth finished up the 
eventful day.” 

For realism, aided by the absence of conscious art. the 
following description would be hard to beat :— 

“ Saturday, December 29th, 1827.—-Strong gales with high sea the 
last fortnight. At 6 o’clock in the morning Mrs. B——- delivered of 
a son, a fine child. This miserable, wicked woman would not take 
the trouble to make a few clothes for the infant, begging what she 
could, being too much engaged in smoking a short pipe in the 
cook-house from morning till night. Her husband and her three 
other children ran about half naked and covered with dirt. This 
woman had had eleven children, the others the husband assured 
the Surgeon had died of neglect. This inhuman mother was 
soon about ... the Surgeon after repeated orders at last obliged 
her to go below to see to her infant. He discovered the child’s 


flesh burnt in two places from her pipe. . . . The Surgeon supplied 
ter with sago for the child, but she fed it with cold tea and biscuit. 


Sunday, January 6th, 1828.—The Surgeon informed Mrs. B—— 
[that her) infant was ill. Mrs. B—-— begged that it might be 
baptised as ‘she dared say it would die.’ In the afternoon my 
husband baptised the neglected baby by the name of John. 
Weather too unsettled for Divine Service. 

Monday, January 7th._-One of the women on passing Mrs. B- ’s 
bed awoke her tellmg her that her bairn was dead. She carelessly 
lifted it up and said: “‘ No, it has life in it yet.” At twelve her 
husband told her to feed it. She stuffed large pieces of soaked 
biscuits into its mouth without ever moving the little creature. 
The food was found in its throat and the women supposed it was 
then dead. Her husband expressed much sorrow. . . . John B—— 
asked that the burial service might be read .. .” 


The emigrants were dismally disappointed with Circular 
Head and felt that they had been taken out under false 
pretences. Probably their descendants are prosperous 
men to-day. “ Young men mechanics,” writes Mrs. Hare, 
“were stamping with passion, wishing themselves with 
their mothers, and all wishing themselves at home and 
the Directors of the Company in Heaven.” “ In Heaven ” 
was certainly the pious gloss of Mrs. Hare. She writes 
a good deal about the relations of the settlers and the 
Tasmanian natives. There is no more regrettable page 
in British colonial history than the annihilation of the 





Tasmanian natives. No doubt they were “‘ dangerous ”; 
no doubt they were “treacherous”; but accusations 
which cannot be scientifically applied to the unexplored 
minds of a primitive people could not provide even an 
approximate excuse for massacre. Too late an attempt 
was made to nurse and save the natives. The [ast man 
died in 1869, the last woman in 1876, 


“The King of Kings” 


rPXHERE is no sound argument against the dramatic 

presentation of sacred scenes. But there is 
every argument against such a presentation as is to he 
seen in the film The King of Kings at Covent Garden. 
It is easy to see that it is all wrong during the first five 
minutes, and though there is more to be said for the 
second half, the later scenes never succeed in obliterating 
the early impression. It is easy to see why it is wrong, 
if comparison be made with the occasions when the life 
of Christ is presented with conviction and success. 

At Oberammergau the performance holds an audience 
spellbound for the best part of a day. Even if you 
go expecting to be disappointed—-as [ did—you find 
yourself quickly absorbed by the sheer drama of the 
story from the outset, and the interest is so great that 
all sense of time falls away. What is the cause of this 
fascination ? First, undoubtedly, that the Bavarians 
start from the facts. They have an excellent libretto, 
written by a Benedictine Father, built on the historical 
records, and making as much use of the Gospel story 
as possible. Then, having the facts, they see their 
meaning. Again, they are not strictly actors at all. 
They are men and women doing their work in the world 
as potters or carvers or what not, who regard the Passion 
Play as a great privilege, an opportunity to give their 
leisure to the presentation of sacred truth. Oberammergau 
has the advantage of a magnificent theatre. There are 
other villages in the Alps where Passionspiele are given 
without that advantage. There is, for example, Thiersee, 
near Kufstein, where an ingenuous performance is given in 
a glorified barn, There are almost mediaeval elements in 
the production, and funny little bits of “ staginess.” 
But its naiveté and sincerity grip even more perhaps 
than the great resources of Oberammergau. In both 
places the central aim is that which underlies all truce 
art. The thing is done for its own sake—in other words, 
“To the Glory of God.” A certain amount of money- 
getting may have crept in, but not sufficient to interfere 
with the profound conviction that the story is worth 
telling because it is true, and, being true, is supremely 
important. 

At every point The King of Kings is a sharp contrast. 
It is not based on the facts. The film begins with a 
fantastic invention about Mary Magdalene and Judas, 
which proclaims at once the mentality of Hollywood. 
When real facts are given, they are jumbled up anyhow. 
For example, the temptation is placed at the end, instead 
of at the beginning, of Christ’s life. And it is impossible 
to extract any meaning from the story at all. Why this 
man aroused enthusiasm or was put to death never 
appears. The producers evidently have not the faintest 
idea of what it is all about. The secret of their failure 
is to be found in the emphasis laid on the programme 
on “ reverence.” The people at Oberammergau do not 
talk about reverence, because it never occurs to them 
to do so. Face to face with the greatest event in the 
history of the world, reverence happens. 

In truth The King of Kings is fundamentally irreverent, 
because those who produced it are thinking, not of their 
theme, but of their audience, and of the box-office. They 
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not “What is truce?” but “ What is 
effective ? And so they miss just the most dramatic 
moments. It is almost incredible that they should 
have omitted the entry into Jerusalem and the trial 
before Pilate. But the thing that gives the whole show 
away is the failure to see what it was that passed 
between Jesus and Caiaphas at the crisis of the drama. 
As for the persons who portray the principal characters, 
the less said about them the better. Caiaphas was as 
mistaken as Christ. The audience who ate chocolate 
made the right comment on the whole thing. There 
are two good moments—when the crowd surges into the 
Temple to make Him King, and when they come again 
to shout for Barabbas. The film is suited to scenes of 
violence, and the humours of the mob, but to little 
clse that A. S. Duncan-JONES. 


are asking, 
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is serious, 


The Goose, and the Bergen 
Convoy 
Another Most Miserable Day 


id it had not been for our Christmas dinner beforehand 
- I should, most probably, have forgotten the miseries 
of that day by now; they would have been merged in 
the general monotone of dull war-time activities, patrols, 
coaling ship, gunfire, and the everlasting scanning of 
horizons. But that Christmas dinner, consisting, as it 
did, of a fat and juicy goose, and plum-pudding (mainly 
suet, but dyed the traditional rich brown), somehow gave 
to the events of the subsequent twenty-four hours a 
poignancy which has fixed them so that they cannot 
fade. I remember every detail, from the first surge 
of indignation that a ship should be required to put to 
sea within two hours of her Christmas over-indulgences, 
to the moment of my falling asleep between two sea- 
chests on the main deck, too demoralized even to sling my 
hammock on its hooks. 

When the junior officers of H.M.S. —, of the 
Second Battle Squadron at Scapa Flow, sat down to 
their fat goose on Christmas Eve, 1917, no word had 
reached them about going to sea. Yet the captain must 
have known, and some of us never forgave him that 
duplicity. Further, he sent us a dish of mince-pies, 
designed and cooked by his own steward, and enjoined 
us to eat heartily, which we did. Both anchors were 
down, and the musical lights of the ship were playing 
carols on mouth organs, concertinas, and combs, in 
And then, like the sudden burst of a 
The 


perfect bliss. 
tropical typhoon, the tragic news was broken. 
ship was to put to sea. 

If we had considered it really necessary to put to 
sea we should not have minded. Such was our ferocity 
in those days—-I was just sixteen at the time, and the 
oldest gun-room officer not over twenty—that, had we 
suspected the German High Seas Fleet of being on the 
prowl, we should have leapt at the chance of “ having 
a slam at them,” Christmas dinner or no Christmas 
dinner. But for this, the Bergen Convoy! Putting 
to sea on a stormy Christmas Eve simply to escort a 
huddle of merchantmen across the North Sea! Why 
couldn't they wait, we demanded? Or why couldn’t 
onc of the other battle squadrons go? We were very 
angry indeed about it: and when I came down off the 
foc’sle from the up-anchor and securing cable operations, 
blue with cold, and learned that I had the morning watch 
as submarine look-out in the foretop, I was angrier 
still. It was then well on into the middle watch 
—not worth turning in, I decided, with the appal- 
ling prospect of turning out again in an _ hour’s time, 


and the ship had already begun to lurch uncomfortably. 
So I sat down, smoked a cigarette, and tried not to think 
of fat goose and suet. Thus dawned the most miserable 
and memorable of all Christmas Days. 

As I climbed up the smoky ladder into the foretop, 
the ship was rolling ten degrees on either beam, and 
pitching savagely, thump! thump! thump! and as 
every new sea-top broke in a tempestuous and roaring 
wave over the foc’sle, I remembered the fatness of that 
goose, and the greasiness of that suet, with keener and 
still keener pangs of remorse and horror. What was a 
submarine to me? I lifted my glass to the horizon, 
searched it with a dismal hope, and half prayed that a 
submarine might appear, torpedo us neatly, and finish 
this fiasco off with one stroke. But no periscope ever 
bobbed up in the desolate waste of water: only the 
escorting destroyers, slashing blindly through the storm, 
and the merchantmen rising and falling like a line of 
cork floats with match-sticks stuck in them. The watch 
passed, eight bells rang out from below to be caught 
up in a gust of wind, my relief’s head appeared through 
the man-hole, and presently I was on my way down the 
mast again. Then a grim thing happened. 

Just before I got out of earshot my relief, who was one 
of those inanely humcrous people, put his head over 
the edge of the look-out position, and gave me a loud 
but unintelligible hail. 

“What?” I shouted back, thinking I had perhaps 
forgotten some detail of speed or course ; but at the next 
hail I heard. 

“I thought you might like to know,” he yelled, “1 
just thought you might like to know, that there's kedgeree 
for breakfast.” 

In my surprise and resentment I let go one hand, and 
very nearly toppled overboard backwards. But I got 
dewn somehow, and tottered forward into the eyes of 
the ship, a wreck in body and spirit. When I arrived in 
the gun-room I wished I was up in the foretop again. 

The gun-room in that ship was what is known as a 
fair caution. It was hemmed in on all sides, except 
where the deep and dark blue ocean impinged upon it, 
by galleys, and consequently it was filled, night and 
day, with the floating odours of cabbage and salt beef, 
always just on the point of boiling, but never quite 
boiled. The atmosphere, when the scuttles were screwed 
down in heavy weather, was as thick as a London fog, 
and richly savoury. That atmosphere was a meal in 
itself. The deck, due to a chronic leak in one of the 
ventilators, was rarely dry, and on this merry Christmas 
morning it was one foot under water; the leather scttee- 
cushions swam to and fro as the ship rolled, and my 
mess-mates, bedraggled as cormorants, sat perched about 
on various islands, eating kedgeree. That is, one of them 
was eating kedgeree; the others were just sitting. 

They went on just sitting, and the next thing I 
remember is that we had Lancashire hot-pot for midday 
dinner. Our Lancashire hot-pot was one of those dishes 
which expfhin why so many people keep dogs; but 
the only man on board who kept dogs was the captain, 
who had two black cocker spanicls, and they were 
dainty feeders. 

Well, there I was. I had found a dry island on top of 
the lockers, where I crouched in a stupor of seasickness, 
but never quite being sick, till the president of the mess 
threw a cap at me, and told me to come down off my 
perch and eat. Quite politely I declined his invitation. 
I said I was not really hungry for some reason. I said 
I had eaten a large Christmas dinner yesterday, and-- 
well, I was not really hungry, that was all. So I remained 
on the locker-top, solacing myself with the idea that 
Nelson had the same trouble in his day, till the bugle 
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sounded “ Action Stations.” This meant that one 
exchanged the perfumes of cabbage and salt beef for those 
of oil and perspiration. It meant nothing more to me. 

The day dragged on. I sat in the turret praying 
fervently for the appearance of the High Seas Fleet, but 
it did not come. Once, indeed, the look-outs reported 
two enemy battle-cruisers in sight, and we swung the 
guns on to them with the relief of suddenly reprieved 
men. But the battle-cruisers vanished as mysteriously 
as they had appeared, in the fast gathering mists, and 
the goose, the juicy goose, won the day again. He seemed 
now to be cooked in turret oil and stuffed with kedgeree ; 
and not even the fighting-top gramophone, which the 
gunnery lieutenant had thoughtfully relayed to all 
guns by telephone, could keep that goose away. 

I do, however, remember one of the tunes that came 
tinkling through to us in the turret. It was a sprightly 
thing called “* Little Miss Melody,” a lady who seemed 
always to be wandering fancy free over the meadows 
and hills and dales, always to be tripping it on the 
happy, firm dry land, and singing to herself like the 
nightingales. I felt very bitter about her for a moment, 
and then someone offered me a slice of pressed beef 
between two wads of ship’s biscuit. He meant it in a 
kindly way I suppose ;_ but this was the final straw, and 
the result was a disaster. The next five hours were the 
longest I have ever known, and they were absolutely 
devoid of incident except that we turned sixteen points, 
and left the merchantmen to straggle into Bergen by 
themselves. At eight bells midnight, I crawled out of the 
turret, and at sunrise awoke to find myself cannoning 
gently to and fro between two sea-chests, in a little 
private sea of my own. Hamisn MACLAREN, 


The A B C of Christmas 


“JT DON’T know whether you’re aware of it,” said S, 
addressing his colleagues of the Alphabet, “ but 
this is my busiest time of the whole year.” 

“Indeed?” inquired a rather supercilious vowel. 
“And how do you make that out?” 

“ Because,” announced S, “more words connected 
with Christmas begin with S than any other letter in the 
Alphabet.” 

“T doubt that,” said C. 

“Produce a list and prove it,’ demanded F. 

“T think,” put in A severely, “ that you’re all out of 
your turns. Whoever heard of beginning a list at the 
letter S? If we don’t keep to Alphabetical order, who 
will ?” 

* All right,” agreed S. “ We'll start with A for form’s 
sake. But he isn’t in the running, really.” 

A stood out boldly. 

“ Almonds,” he began, “ and—er—angels, anthem, 
almanacs, ale, aunts and—cr—let me see—oh, yes— 
Andersen.” 

“ Andersen won’t do,” objected H. 
conveys nothing without Hans tacked on to it: 
case it belongs to me.” 

They argued for a while over that, but B was impatient. 

“Listen to this,” he urged. “ Not bad, I think. 

_Baron-of-beef, boar, Bethlehem, butler, brandy, berries, 
bough, beer, bountiful, basting, boxes, Blind-man’s-buff, 
bills.” 

“ Bills is good,” admitted C; “ but I’m not sure that 
boxes isn’t mine. Not that I need it though. I believe 
I’m the most important letter of the season with church, 
chimney, Christmas cheer, cards, cooking, charity, choirs, 
calendars, candles, children, cigars, compliments, crackers, 
caps, conjurers, carols, chestnuts, charades, champagne.” 

“My list’s not so long,” conceded D; “ but it’s a 


“The name 
In which 


highly important one. What would Christmas be without 
dinner, decorations, Dickens and dancing ? ” 

“Is that all?” they asked. 

“No,” said D. “ There’s Dyspepsia. 
grant you, but quite unavoidable.” 

“I feel I should be allowed to bag elks,” E advanced, 
“ because it’s really the correct name of a highly season- 
able animal. To that I add excitement, entertaining, 
evergreens, English, eating and expense.” 

“A feeble lot,” smiled F. “ You'll all have to pull out 
to beat me. I give you festival, food, frankincense, 
flames, family, feast, frolic, friendship, fairy-tales, fire, 
firs, flirtations, forfeits, fancy-dress, festoons, frost.” 

““ Ghosts,” G weighed in hurriedly, before the largeness 
of this last contribution could be fully realized, “ gifts, 
generosity, grottos, gaiety, Grimm, good-will, guests, 
games, greetings, geese, gusto, gloves.” 

“T might as well use mufflers, if you’re going to use 
gloves,” M pointed out. 

“ Rubbish ! ” retorted G. “ Whoever heard of mufflers 
in connexion with mistletoe ? ” 

“When you've done quarrelling,” said H, “ Ill take 
my turn. I’ve already told you that I’m appropriating 
Hans Andersen. In addition, I register hampers, host, 
holly and ham.” 

“A host who overdid the ham might hamper things a 
bit,” mused I. “ Still, no doubt it does help out the 
turkey. I can defeat the last competitor with a much 
sounder five—infants, icicles, influenza, invitations, and 
ivy.” 

J could only muster jests, joy and jazz, the latter re- 
ceiving some opposition on the score that it had no 
traditional place in a good old English Christmas. K, 
with kitchen, kings and kissing, failed to equal L, with logs, 
lights, laughter, letters and labels. M made an excellent 
show by producing manger, mother, music, Mary, mince- 
meat, mistletoe, mottoes, merry, mummers, Meccano. 
N had nuts, noise, nonsense and Noel; whilst O could 
do no better than oranges, oratorio and old. 

“ If this was to be settled on a basis of quality instead 
of quantity,” P prefaced his attempt, “‘ none of you could 
do anything against pantomime, punch, parcels, Peter 
Pan, presents, plum-pudding, preparations, parties, post- 
man, paper, packing.” 

“It doesn’t make much difference to me either way,” 
Q confessed. ‘I’ve only got quips and quinine. But as 
you’ve just reminded me of it, T'll inelude quantity, 
Perfectly applicable, I think ? ” 

“Though hardly up to my standard,” boasted R. 
“ It’s impossible to question raisins, roasting, rush, robins, 
revelry, relations, romping, reindeers, remembrance.” 

And now at last S had got his turn. S was in capital 
form. “Stable,” he set off, confidently, “ stars, shep- 
herds, snapdragon, Scrooge, snow, seasonable, spirit, 
subscription, skates, sausage, sledge, stuffing, Santa 
Claus, stocking, surfeit, service, singing, sermons, string, 
sealing-wax, shopping, Sir Roger. I claim to have 
beaten my nearest rival by three. Those still to come 
are only a poor type.” 

“Poor type indeed!” said T. ‘“ What about tips, 
tinsel, tangerines, theatres, toys, turkeys, trees, tapers, 
toasts, Tiny Tim?” 

“Unite, uncles,” said U, without much hope. 

“ Ventriloquist and visiting,” said V. 

“Waits, welcome, Wenceslaus, wishes, wine, weather, 
well-doing, wassail, wise-men,” said W. 

“ Xmas,” said X, and was promptly suppressed. 


Not pleasant I 


“ Yule and yore,” said Y. 

Z, who had been thinking of risking “ Zoo,” and claim- 
ing it as being amongst the Christmas attractions, sud- 
denly had a brain wave and said “ Zeitgeist.” 
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And as none of the others were quite sure what it 
meant, they Iet him have it. 


The Theatre 


[* Marcu Wares.” By H.W. Grissie. Ar rik AMBASSADORS 
THEATRE. *Goop Morninc, Briiwi!” By P. G. 
Woprnouse. At THE DuKE or York's THEATRE.| 


STANLEY SALVIDGE. 


Turse two plays provide exactly the sort of lively. irresponsible 
diversion appropriate for a when family parties 
scrutinize the theatrical columns in search of a good joke, 
and, if possible, a new one. The novelty is provided by 
March Hares. 

There is little substance, there is a negligible plot, in Mr. 
Gribble’s play. But it delightfully exemplifies the triumph 
of style over matter ; the matter is irradiated by the dainty 
touch of fantasy. Nobody does anything in the least probable ; 
everybody, confronted with an improbable situation, says 
things that sound real, or plausible. A certain solidity of 
amusingly sketched character underlies the scuttlings of 
these hares. 

The chief of them, Geoffrey Wareham, is one of those 
unconscious fascinators whom all women pursue : his hastily 
improvised “ affinity,’ Kdgar Fuller, is one of those ordinary- 
looking sentimentalists whom all women ignore. The pair 
are casually connected by a whim of Geoffrey's, and beautifully 
contrasted by the art of Mr. Gribble-- Edgar trying to force 
himself upon the attention of the women whom Geoffrey 
regards with contempt. But at heart Geoffrey does not 
despise the girl to whom he has been engaged for three years 
in the hope of conquering her by incessant provocation 
and assumed indifference. Their quarrels admirably reveal 
the author’s dexterity in dramatic dialogue, and they are 
varried off with infinite spirit by Mr. Leslie Banks and Miss 
Alison Leggatt, whom we were all praising recently for her 
simplicity and earnestness in The Fanatics, and who now 
shows that she has something of the comic spirit as well, 
though perhaps (to adapt the saying) seriousness ** will keep 
breaking through.” Mr. Leslie Banks has been confined too 
long to melodramatic and sinister parts. With commendable 
courage he has refused to remain in that groove. As Geoffrey 
Wareham he is, indeed, dour: he is careful to prevent this 
from becoming a “ Du Maurier part’; and I think he is 
right. He has an abundant sense of humour, but by his 
sternness of aspect and manner he preserves the tone of true 
here always threatening, as in the last act, to 


season 


comedy 
decline into that of farce. 

Miss Athene Seyler’s part as the feminine affinity of 
Geoffrey's fiancée does not give her a like opportunity of 
She is, as usual, enchantingly artificial as the 
pursuer of Geoffrey. But here, recognizably, is her familiar 
attitude once more. This Claudin Kitts, too, is in a sense 
subordinate. She is a pretext, an admitted intervention, to 
separate the quarrelsome lovers, and then to leave them 
reunited, as she is whisked away, in the only crudely farcical 
scene, by a heavy husband, rather clumsily introduced to 
wind up things before the final curtain. 

As Geoffrey’s future mother-in-law, ‘* mother Janet,” 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan was, I thought, a little less happy in 
mingling insanity with reason—and in passing from placidity 
to mock pathos ; but high praise must be given to Mr. Ronald 
Simpson’s performance in the diflicult part of the unexciting 
ordinary man; and Mr. Carl Bernard is excellent as the 
devoted butler-valet, whom Geoffrey Wareham manages to 
keep in a March-hare household, and presumably to pay— 
unless poor mother Janet did that in order that this ideal 
servant may be ordered about for nearly twenty-four hours 
of the disturbed day and restless night. 

I have linked Mr. Wodehouse’s Good Morning, Bill! with 
March Hares. But it would not do to rank them in the same 
order of merit. Mr. Wodehouse makes no pretence to novelty. 
His is just the well-worn much-appreciated joke, rapturously 
received by holiday audiences who roar with laughter (for 
example) when a hotel page-boy introduces a recking-horse, 
ordered by one of the characters just in order that that boy 
may throw open the door and bellow ** Your rocking-horse 
at an inappropriate moment, and so get 


self-renewal. 


has arrived, Sir!” 


his laugh, as undeniably he does. That is in the first act, 
which dawdles a little. But the second is much brisker with 
the bright idea of the lady doctor who will be professional, 
and not sentimental, with a philanderer who * consults ” 
her by persistently proposing. Miss Vera Lennox is a very 
businesslike doctor. Miss Dorothy Minto is the philanderer’s 
earlier, less respectable love; and he is Mr. Ernest Truex ; 
not, of course, a bit the English squire he is supposed to be, 
but pleasantly reticent ; alert also; and able always to do 
any amount with a slightly indicated gesture or grimace. 
The play, I see, is said to be “ based on the Hungarian ” 
of somebody or other. Is this also a joke? Mr. Wodehouse 
is quite expert enough to think of these farcical trifles for 
himself. There is nothing perplexingly exotic about Good 
Morning, Bill! Richard JENNINGS. 


Music 


[ENciisa Music Fesrivan 1x Pracur] 

TukERE are increasing signs that the attitude of Continental 
criticism towards contemporary English music is changing. 
Formerly that attitude was fairly represented by the sweeping, 
yet good-humoured, accusations set down by Oscar Schmitz 
in his book, The Land Without Music. The beginnings of the 
change were first to be noted as far back as 1902, when Elgar's 
** Gerontius * was given at the Niederrheinisches Musikfest at 
Diisseldorf. But little progress was made thereafter, until 
the International Music Festival of 1925, which was held at 
Prague, and at which Vaughan Williams's * Pastoral Sym- 


phony ~ was performed and acclaimed with genuine enthu- 
siasm. A further advance was made two weeks ago when a 


Festival of Contemporary English Music was given in the same 
city. The idea was first conceived last summer when Vaclav 
Talich, conductor of the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
discussed with me the possibility of performing in Prague a 
representative programme of English orchestral works, and 
another of English chamber music. Unfortunately, the 
difficulties of publishers’ fees necessitated the omission of 
certain works which certainly should have been heard at a 
representative festival. But in the end we contrived to 
include orchestral works by Holst, Delius, Vaughan Williams, 
and Elgar, and chamber music by Goossens, Bliss, Cyril Scott 
Vaughan Williams, and Holst. 

In most cases the works wete well received. Delius’s 
* Paris’ was the only composition that missed fire, and a 
number of the Czech critics gave the chivalrous excuse that 
Delius is not really English at all. Vaughan Williams's 
** Pastoral Symphony” was given again, and with equal 
success. For my part, I think the deep impression which it 
made was chiefly due to Talich’s intense love for Vaughan 
Williams's music. He conducted the Symphony with extra- 
ordinary insight. 

Of the rest, the most welcomed works were Holst’s * Fugal 
Overture’ and Bliss’s ‘ Conversations.” Dr. Léwenbach 
professed himself surprised by Holst’s ** fresh, temperamental 
music,” after having known only * The Planets,” which 
seems to imply that he had no very high opinion of the latter. 
But it was in ‘* Conversations ” that the Prague critics found 
the most characteristic English qualities. 

Basi, MaINne. 


A Carol 


WINTER winds have chilled us quite — 
With a hey ! for the goose, and the holly berry red ¢ 
Out in the starlit, snow-white night, 

Sorry waifs are we that have long an-hungeréd : 
Yet can still sing loud and true, 
With ‘“ Good even, sirs, to you. 

All for a small stranger’s sake that no cradle knew. 


Pry 


Winter winds have chilled our bones 
With a hey ! for the goose, and the bow] that bringeth cheer. 
Sweet sirs, our feet are cold as stones, : 
Sorry waifs are we, yet can still sing loud and clear, 
Yet can still sing loud and true. 
With ‘* Good even, sirs, to you.” 
All for a small stranger's sake that no cradle knew 
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The League 


Some Aspects 


WE may consider at once the central purpose of the League, 
that of preventing war. A _ recollection of the Greco- 
Bulgarian situation will serve to illustrate, roughly, the 
working of this great machine for the world’s peace: and 
it must also prove, incidentally, that as servant of the 
governments of the world, Sir Eric Drummond, the League's 
far-sighted and tactful Secretary-General, occupies a place 
that no man before him was ever privileged to hold, perhaps 
the most important position in the world. This is what 
happened. 

When the Greeks invaded Bulgaria, the news was flashed 
to Geneva early on the morning of October 23rd, 1925. Sir 
Eric Drummond went to his telephone and called up M. 
Briand in Paris, who was President of the Council of the 
League at the time. Within a few minutes he knew that 
M. Briand was prepared to hold an extraordinary session 
of the Council as soon as possible. The Political Department 
of the Secretariat thereupon immediately cabled to each of 
the seven members of the Council. They caught their trains, 
they gathered in Paris on October 23rd (the Swede arriving 
by air to save time), they discussed the situation with data 
before them that had long been prepared by the Secretariat, 
and the combatants were ordered to suspend _ho:tilities 
within twenty-four hours, and to withdraw their forces 
within sixty hours. The telegram announcing this decision 
reached the battle line one and a half hours before a fight 
was due to begin, thereby saving many lives. A military 
commission from Belgrade was sent to see that the protagonists 
did as they were told. This and the rest of the story is, of 
course, history. The point is that it was brought about 
through the League’s machinery, and that another war was 
averted similarly last night. (I write on Sunday, December 
11th.) 

Poland and Lithuania were reconciled. Nobody supposes 
that the declarations actually made before the Council are 
the prime cause of the settlement that we hope is in progress. 
That might have been so were the League a super-State ; 
there might then have been a compromise imposed on the 
disputants by force after a public vote of the Council. Such 
a settlement would only have embittered Lithuania and 
served no good purpose. Instead, we have seen a combination 
of public and private discussions which have led to the end 
of a fictitious state of war and the beginning of the peaceful 
solution of a difficulty which ten years ago would certainly 
have been “ solved” (or aggravated) by the pressure of 
Polish troops in Kovno. 

How came it to pass that after seven years of wrangling, 
compliments were exchanged between Poland and Lithuania 
last night? The real decisions were taken in secret: 
representatives of the Great Powers lunched and dined 
together, common pressure was brought to bear on both 
sides. The Secretariat of the League only provided a 
convenient locale and the necessary material to allow the 
common sense of mankind to express itself. That was all, 
and everything. 

In the big entrance hall of the Secretariat, where the 
journalists gather to gossip and watch the entrance of the 
diplomatists, you may hear all the tongues of Pentecost— 
and some others also. The ‘“ Great Pertinax ” is there, who 
is reputed to know what M. Briand thinks, and M. William 
Martin of the Journal de Genéve and a remarkable Polish- 
Parisian diplomatic writer with the bald head of a Martian; 
the huge Jonkheer de Jong van Baerendoneck, a famous 
Dutchman, and the representatives of Reuters, the Associated 
Press, and twenty other agencies and two hundred other 
trusted writers whose words will be read by many 
millions of people in a few hours. British and Imperial 
representatives are there, and Swedes, Finns, Czecho- 
Slovakians, Japanese —the register of the newspapers watching 
this Council would take one all round the world. 

Especially in the translation department the pressure of work 
mounts giddily during the public sessions. Whether or not it 


would be possible to have some forms of mechanical apparatus 


of Nations 
of the League 


to obviate the present necessity of translating every speech, 
I do not know. The majority of speeches are in French, 
Ifa microphone were provided, linked to an interpreter in 
another room, the interpreter could translate the speech int» 
English and telephone it almost simultaneously to those 
who did not understand French, who would “* listen in” wit! 
ear-phones. The converse, English into French, might be 
translated as it now is, to avoid the rather ridiculous 
spectacle of a whole assembly being telephoned to. 

The total expenses of the League are now about £1,000,000) 
a year, out of which England contributes £100,000. To 
arrive at this figure, years of discussion were required and 
we now contribute more than any other country, but we 
also have more representatives and draw more in salaries, 
That England and France will always have a preponderance 
of the Secretariat staff is only natural, however, for the two 
languages of the League make this necessary. it is a notable 
fact, which cannot be too often repeated, that an international 
organization such as this, maintaining branches in five 
capitals, with a whole separate organization (the Labour 
Bureau) financially dependent on it, as well as the Permanent 
Court of Justice at the Hague, and the various humanitarian, 
financial, and political commissions prosecuting their activities 
in various parts of the world, together with the ever-increasing 
secretarial work in Geneva itself, should cost less in upkeep 
than one first-class battleship. 

Next to the Political Department of the Secretariat, 
Finance and Health are, perhaps, the most important 
sections. Loans have been made to Austria, to Hungary, 
to Greece, to Bulgaria, to Danzig, to Estonia. Under 
consideration is another loan to Bulgaria for reconstruction, 
and to Portugal for the same purpose. In every case where 
a loan has been made, it stands at a premium to-day. The 
work of Sir Arthur Salter and his assistant economists is 
little known to the general public, but in financial circles 
due credit is given to him and to them for labours which 
have literally set half Europe on its feet. 

Of the Mandates and Minority Commissions it is not 
possible to say anything in my limited space: their titles 
describe their very necessary functions. The social and 
humanitarian work, conducted under the directorship of 
Dame Rachel Crowdy, has already been described, at least 
in part, in the Spectator, as also has the question of public 
health. The Permanent Court of International Justice 
sitting at the Hague is the first international Court which 
has ever succeeded in appointing a bench of Judves, and 
is one of the most notable achievements of the League. It 
has held thirteen sessions and has become an organic part 
of international life. The Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation (forbidding title!) is not so “ high-brow”’ as _ it 
sounds. It has many spheres of activity, such as the 
education of the young in the ideals of the League, co- 
ordination of scientific work, efforts to have truthful history 
written instead of the prejudiced and parochial versions 
now so often taught to children, and inquiry into international 
copyright law and literary and artistic co-operation. Through 
its efforts and by the kindness of the French Government, 
the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation has been founded 
in Paris. It has great possibilities as an auxiliary of the 
League, and must form the subject of a separate article. 

This morning, as I look out on the Place des Alpes, parties 
of pierrots and pierrettes are still coming home with the 
milk, singing, Cé qué lé whaut, the Genevese paean of 
deliverance. We foreigners should celebrate the Lithuanian 
peace also, for it is only a question of time before the work 
of the Council (and especially the peace pledged last night) 
will be remembered as one of the early triumphs of the 
League. The results achieved were gained by no recondite 
path, but simply by the use of conciliation and common sense. 
Conciliation and common sense : these are the springs of the 
League on which the car of peace draws—slowly perhaps——to 
its beautiful destiny. 

F, Yeats-Brown, 
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Country Life 


A Dairy Tricmpn. 

If anyone wishes to focus the chief problems of husbandry 
in England to-day he should go to Marlborough or its neigh- 
bourhood. Up on the neighbour downs is a most lamentable 
landscape, where a good deal less than Goldsmith's 

* Half a tillage mocks the smiling plain.’ 
Land once well cultivated is now a prairie. Houses, out- 
buildings, hedges—all the equipment of farming have given 
place to emptiness ; and one man on a horse does the work of 
a score or two of labourers. Happily excesses breed their own 
remedies ; and in that neighbourhood is to-day being practised 
a new system of farming that has been exciting farmers and 
critics beyond recent parallel. Pilgrims are coming even from 
overseas to Jearn the secret. 
* * * 

Poverty Boriom. 

The author of the new system is Mr. Hosier, of Wexcombe 
House, Marlborough. New though his experiment is, it is 
ulready celebrated. Mr. Hosier has done in one sort of 
farming very much what Professor Somerville did in another 
during the War. Both men took poor, thin, and half-derelict 
land. Both men transformed it; and both men have given 
accurate accounts of the economic results. The Professor's 
experiment was fully deseribed in a most excellent pamphlet, 
entitled, after the name of the land that he treated, Poverly 
Bottom. Mr. Hosier’s wider acres have some resemblance, 
but his area is rather Prairie Top than Poverty Bottom ; and 
his paper —first addressed to the Farmers’ Club —has attained 
«a more exalted circulation ; and his method is more generally 
applicable, for it requires much less capital. 

* * * * 
The WexcomBe Faro. 

Mr. Hosier bought a derelict property of 1,000 acres in 1922. 
What he paid for it I do not know, but land thereabouts has 
sold recently for as little as £5 an acre freehold, with buildings 
thrown in; and land exactly similar to his is let at * the 
ridiculous sum,” as Mr. Tigg used to say, of Is. 6d. an acre, 
On this half-abandoned land he now keeps 320 cows, divided 
into five herds. and 150 heifers and young stock. The core of 
his secret is the use of portable sheds and milking machines, 
by help of which he is enabled to keep his cows out of doors all 
the vear, milk them in clean and healthy conditions, and 
cut down expenses to a degree which still meets with a good 
deal of incredulity. Nor is this all. The manure is taken to 
the places where it is most wanted without cartage, and the 
system permanently improves the ground at the minimum of 
cost and trouble. The land has in fact trebled in value within 
four years. Since he issued his account, specialists of all sorts 
have visited the farm, including an inspector from the Country 
Gentleman's Association ; and the essential correctness of the 
figures is no longer in question. Many of us had been a little 
shy of accepting them at the first blush. They seemed 
altogether too good to be true. 

* * * * 
Wuat A Cow SHoutp YIELD. 

A point of great interest is the steady growth in yield of the 
For myself I had just been investigating—for a 
separate purpose—the history of the first co-operative move- 
ment in Denmark fifty years ago; and find remarkable 
resemblances between Mr. Hosier’s and the Danish figures 
in regard to the improvement of the stock. His first 80 
cows gave an average yield of 633 gallons in 1922. His 210 
cows gave an average of 725 in 1926-7. These are rather 
lower than Danish figures, though the ratio of improvement is 
very nearly identical. Ina really good dairy herd the average 
should exceed 700 gallons and may exceed 800. even, as Mr. 
Hosier shows, if the cows are kept out of doors all the winter 
and fed inexpensively on sparing amounts of concentrate. It 
is interesting to note that incidentally he thoroughly endorses 
the new theory of the scientific use of grass. ‘ Close grazing 
is very necessary. . . . The more my pastures are worked, 
the more they respond. I can almost say I get eight 
months’ summer and four months’ winter [grazing].” 

* * * * 
Tue Vick or CovDLING. 

It is probable that most domestic animals are too much 

coddled. On the most perfectly equipped farm I ever saw— 


cows. 


it was financed by one of the Dreyfuses, near Paris 
famous steeplechaser was run wild all the winter, and looked 
in the very roughest sort of condition ; but his long period of 
success was attributed chiefly to this hardy, unfussy out-of- 
door treatment. Again, a specialist in poultry at the splendid 
Macdonald farm centre near Montreal attributed his great 
success with poultry to his system of housing the birds. 
They lived in a building of which one side was wholly exposed 
to the air and weather. It is Mr. Hosier’s experience that his 
out-of-door cows grow thicker coats than other people's cows, 
and so protect themselves against chill and various maladies, 
by the most natural means. They do not need, like the cow 
in Cranford, to wear great-coats. It is curious how a 
douche of cold air improves the coat. The oddest example is 
seen in the rats that occasionally escape detection in cold 
storage chambers. They have been known to grow hair 
several inches in length. 
* 


a very 


* * * 
AGENTS IN RECLAMATION. 

The prime value of this Wiltshire experiment—or perhaps 
demonstration is a better word—is that it provides what every 
reformer has been seeking, a recipe for the worst lands. The 
best lands are still well farmed, and likely to be, even to-day, 
when capital has been frightened away from the farming 
industry by excess of proselytizing gloom. What the country 
needs is a formula for the poor soils, both those overlying 
chalk as in Wiltshire, or clay in Huntingdonshire, or, perhaps, 
gravel in Hertfordshire. The Wexcombe dairy cows have 
done more than return a profit amounting to £19 per head. 
They have been agents in reclamation. Land that once grew 
heather now grows gr2:s almost good enough to feed a cow 


to the acre. 
3 * x * 


It is astonishing how husbandry, properly practised, may 
restore virtue to land. I heard of one very remarkable and 
unexpected example in Belgium many years ago. A space 
of sand having nothing but a few fir trees was used as a fowl- 
run by neighbouring cottagers and smallholders. After some 
years it was accidentally discovered that the land, instead 
of being barren sand, was surpassingly fertile; and, being light, 
perfectly adapted to intensive cultivation. The trees were 
felled and the place became a rich garden. The right plants, 
no less than the right animals, may reclaim the waste; and 
on this head it is worth while insisting on the supreme merit 
of the sugar beet. When first popularized by Napoleon it 
restored thousands of moribund acres on the Continent, largely 
because its roots penetrated through the hard pan of earth, 
produced by repeated ploughings and cutting off all use of the 
wealth of the sub-soil. 

* % BS % 
An Epvucative BEE. 

A small and simple German book was given me recently, 
with the note that it was officially recommended for use 
throughout the elementary schools of Austria. It is a rather 
ingenious tale of the wanderings of a young honey-bee, who 
plays truant from the hive, and meets a host of other insects 
before returning to her Socialistic community. ** Die Biene 
Maya” and her instructress Kassandra—of all names! - 
are not peers of Kipling’s Melissa and Saccharissa ; but the 
book is very nicely adapted to inspire a zest in natural history 
among children, whether of the country or town. If, as 
some of the educational authorities aver, we are genuinely 
trying to ** de-urbanize *“-—blessed word !—our rural educa- 
tion, such a book would be a valuable help; and we have a 
score of naturalists who could write it. We have many good 
books on the teaching of Nature study, but almost none that 
a child would read with any genuine excitement or pleasure. 

%* * * ne 
WINTER SPRAYS. 

Bishop Berkeley, that great idealistic philosopher, who 
interrupted his proper studies to preach the universal virtues 
of coal-tar products—even he was less enthusiastic on the 
theme than some gardeners of to-day in praise of the new tar- 
distillate sprays. The majority of fruit-growers in England 
are now zealots for these winter sprays, which have positive 
as well as negative virtucs:; and it would be well if private 
gardeners followed their lead. They would benefit their neigh- 
bours as well as themselves, W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


BRITISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


S1r,—I do not know whether I can claim to be a member of 
the educated classes for whom Mr. Wolfferstan speaks in 
your issue of December 17th. I joined the Navy as a cadet 
shortly after the first shots of the American Civil War were 
fired in 1861 and have had very little schooling since. But 
I can at all events claim to have associated with the educated 
classes of both America and England for many years, and 
the impressions I have gained lead me to conclusions which 
differ materially from those stated by either Mr. Wolfferstan 
or Mr. Kimball. 

As I see the matter the differences that from time to time 
arise between England and America are not national conflicts 
but political disputes—political disputes caused by differences 
in social or religious training or in material interests. In 
the War of the American Revolution there were Whigs and 
Tories in America, as there have been Whigs and Tories in 
England. Opinion was divided in the countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as it is still divided. In England the 
learned Lord Mansfield and North took the strictly legal 
view, whilst Chatham, Burke, and Fox desired to adjust the 
law to the facts in a spirit of liberal toleration. Many officers 
resigned their commissions rather than fight their countrymen 
in America. 

These differences were manifested in the American Civil 
War, which at the outset was a war for State Rights as against 
Unionism. It was in essence the same conflict that arose 
at the time of the War of the American Revolution and during 
the Irish Home Rule controversy, and on both sides opinions 
differed quite legitimately. “If there were in England partisans 
of the South as well as of the North the same divisions existed 
in America, and there were in the Northern States men who 
held the doctrine of State Rights as strongly as Lee or Jackson, 
whilst England, as a nation, was neutral though divided. 

But these differences, which have always existed and always 
will exist, show the fundamental identity of the two nations. 
We are alike even in our differences and our controversies. 
And this brings me to the Geneva Naval Conference. 

The conditions of England and America differ as funda- 
mentally as do the conditions of the struggling grocer with 
widely scattered customers and those of the opulent millionaire 
who can afford luxuries. The grocer needs a number of 
small vans to deliver his groceries and to collect butter and 
eggs from the farmers scattered all over the country, whilst 
the millionaire has no use for delivery vans and wants the 
best and newest and most expensive Rolls Royce car. The 
mistake has been that well-meaning persons believed and 
still believe that these two requirements can be met by agreeing 
to a standard type which will satisfy both requirements. 
This is not possible, and the best answer the grocer can give 
to the millionaire is that he can’t afford luxuries but con- 
gratulates those who can, and hopes for their custom at his 
shop. 

But this is not to say that there is any fundamental difference 
between the grocer and the millionaire. Quite the contrary. 
For the grocer would not experience any conscientious objec- 
tion to becoming a millionaire himself, nor does Big Bill 
Thompson represent the feeling of the hundred per cent. 
American citizens. There is no hostile feeling in Anglo- 
Saxon America towards the home of their ancestors, and—- 
well, perhaps our want of tact may after all be a sign of 
our common ancestry and our common character. I commend 
this point of view to the consideration of Professor Erskine, 
and I thank him for a new Lincoln story, though it is at the 
expense of a man so respected as the late Lord Hartington, 
who, whatever the faults of his youth may have been, 
established a reputation for kindly courtesy, and supported 
the sacrifice of strict law to the spirit of conciliation as 
embodied in the Treaty of Washington, a Treaty in which we 
accepted ew post facto legislation for the sake of peace and 
good will with America.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GravAM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


the Editor 


THE DRINK TRADE AND CARLISLE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—As a Carlisle resident who has no financial interest 
whatever in the liquor trade, and no personal axe to grind, 
I should like to put before you what I know to be the views 
of many local Unionists (and other citizens) who are opposed 
to the continuance of State control in this area. 

In the first place, it is a mistake to assume (as your note 
in the Spectator of December 10th appears to do) that the 
antagonism to the scheme is of recent origin. Most people 
recognized the need of some such form of supervision of the 
drink traffic in the locality during the War, nor was there 
any serious objection to the extension of this arrangement 
to cover the period immediately following the Armistice. 

As soon, however, as it became clear that the control 
was not to be taken off at all, despite the disappearance of 
the special local circumstances which led to its establishment, 
the feeling of a not inconsiderable section of the populace 
was one of surprise mingled with displeasure. 

I think it true to say that that hostility has not diminished 
but steadily grown and, to-day, if a plebiscite were conducted, 
it is doubtful whether the supporters of the scheme would get 
even a bare majority. Why ? 

There are several reasons. One of the most potent is that 
which prompts the question, ‘** Why should Carlisle be treated 
differently from other towns ?”’ Burke's dictum as to tolera- 
tion, * It is good for all or it is good for none,” appears to 
apply with equal force to State management. 

In other words, if State management is a boon to this city 
and its surroundings, why should not other centres share it ? 
If it is not a boon, why persist in it? No one would deny 
that improvements have taken place in many of the public- 
houses, but does that fact in itself justify the retention of 
the scheme ? 

“Surely many other towns in which private enterprise rules 
can show a corresponding advance. As for the drunkenness 
statistics, there was an increase in the Carlisle convictions 
for last year, though it must be admitted that few competent 
observers now attach any great importance to these figures 
as a test of national or local sobriety. 

Other substantial grievances which Carlisle people have against 
the State control scheme is that it makes only a voluntary 
contribution to the rates and utilizes a large proportion of its 
huge profits in competing unfairly in the catering business. 

It seems important that these objections should be fully 
understood by the outside public, and with that end in view 
I ask you to publish this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CARLISLE ResiDENT. 

[There is nothing to be ashamed of in Carlisle being ** different 
from other towns.” On the contrary, we think that residents 
in the Carlisle area should feel proud that their town is in 
the van of social progress in Great Britain! Sooner or later 
the whole country will follow their example of disinterested 
management; of that we have not a shadow of doubt. We 
may have to wait some years, but no good object is 
achieved without a long and bitter struggle. To use Burke's 
phrase we think the Carlisle scheme “ is good for all.” We 
know of no town where private control of the Drink Trade 
can show the same results as Carlisle. On many occasions 
we have explained why the Trade cannot reform itself. 
We think a case can be made for the payment of rates by the 
Carlisle authority just as the Trust House companies do.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


PRAYER BOOK REJECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,- The rejection of the Prayer Book Measure will have 
results beyond the confines of the Church. The failure of 
the large Conservative majority to uphold Constitutional 
Government will alienate thousands of loyal Church people, 
who, like myself, have always voted Conservative. Now is 
the opportunity of the Liberal Party. 

The issue was perfectly clear. The constituted bodies of 


the Church had, by overwhelming majorities, decided for the 
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Book. The Parliamentary Committee had reported that the 
rights of his Majesty's subjects were not infringed. No one 
was to be compelled to use the Alternative Form. The old 
could still be used. If minorities are to call in the aid of 
unbelievers and non-churchgoers to defeat what the majority 
in the Church Assemblies had so decisively passed, what is 
the use of the Enabling Act ? It strikes at the root of consti- 


tutional government.—-I am, Sir, &c., Ts 
WOMEN AND SLUM TENANTS 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—References that I made recently to the existence in 
slums of a type of tenants who are destructive and dirty 
has aroused an interesting correspondence. 

Before replying to the valuable suggestions put forward 
by your readers, may I emphasize the fact that the destructive 
tenant is by no means typical of all who dwell in the slums? 
Even in Glasgow, where the normal difliculties are intensified 
owing to the number of Irish, probably not more than ten 
per cent. of the persons who have been removed into the 
municipal housing schemes are proving to be seriously 
unsatisfactory. The remainder, in spite of poverty, respond 
to better surroundings in a most encouraging manner. 

This is one of the points that Miss FitzGerald wiscly 
emphasized, and no one with any knowledge of the problem 
will dispute the tribute that she paid to the thousands of 
women who are maintaining a high standard of cleanliness, 
although they have to live in dark and inconvenient rooms. 
She then asked us to concentrate on removing decent tenants 
from the slums into decent homes. We can all agree with 
this, but can we overlook the minority who are a danger 
to themselves and a nuisance to their neighbours because 
of their bad habits ? 

* J.S. L.’—a doctor, with personal experience of a working- 
class population—in reply advocated education in the first 
principles of housekeeping. With his views, too, we may 
cordially agree, for it is notorious that the health of many 
of our artisan population suffers from bad cooking and 
inattention to the laws of hygiene. For years past, too, 
Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
of Education and of the Ministry of Health, has been urging 
that the standard of public health can be raised by “‘ a wider 
use of the improved environment and health facilities which 
the State has provided.’ But in spite of the extending 
cultivation of health and fitness in the individual, especially 
of the younger generation, such education takes time. What 
of the older folk, whose bad habits have become engrained ? 
The typical case from Glasgow of ** Mrs. McClusky,” whose 
husband is in and out of prison, and who is mentally deficient 
herself, with a steadily increasing family, is indeed one to 
be pitied, but not to be ignored. Nor can the McClusky 
family easily be converted by any form of cducation. What 
are we to do? 

It is of interest to learn how the Dutch have tried to deal 
with this problem. They have faced up to it boldly by 
forming Training Colonies. These consist at Amsterdam 
of large bare halls, surrounded by small cubicles.” In each 
building there are some forty fainilies, who live and feed 
and play in the central room, and sleep in the cubicles. They 
are under strict discipline and supervision. As each family 
learns to be clean and not destructive, they are in time moved 
to one of the municipal houses. Judging from information 
received this experiment is not an entire success. Some 
British housing reformers, who entered one of the buildings 
recently, were greeted with missiles and oaths. One Com- 
munist admitted among the forty families can infect all with 
his revolutionary doctrines, and the political consequences 
of herding together these unfortunate people with a slum 
mentality may be more serious than is foreseen. There 
is, of course, some improvement visible, but I certainly 
would not suggest that the Dutch method, Prussian in its 
austerity, could be applied with any likelihood of success 
to British families. 

What policy then should we pursue in this country to 
eradicate the destructive tenant ? 

More and more the value of educated women collecting 
the rents and at the same time attending to the houses and 
talking to the housewives, is becoming realized. Since 


Miss Octavia Hill started the system of trained women acting 
as house managers forty years ago, its advantages have been 
recognized more fully in the United States than in this country. 
Nevertheless. Sir Walter Peacock for the Prince of Wales, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands for years past have made use of such women 
on their estates with excellent results. Further, in the course 
of the last few months, local authorities, anxious about the 
condition of their housing estates, have turned to women 
to help them out of their troubles. St. Pancras, Chesterfield, 
Stockton, Walsall, and other authorities have now appointed 
women managers trained on the Octavia Hill system. Force 
of circumstances is likely to compel Glasgow to do likewise. 
Certain private house owners are also considering making 
use of women who have special powers of persuasion and tact, 
and can talk much more freely to housewives than men rent 
collectors. Educated women are more likely to be successful 
in persuading the Mrs. McCluskys of the slums to keep their 
homes in order than the type of male municipal official usually 
appointed to act as superintendents and rent collectors. 
Accordingly one of the answers to the questions raised by 
Miss FitzGerald and * J. L. S.” is, without doubt, Expert 
women management.—I am, Sir, &e., B.S. TOWNROE. 
53 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


TRANSATLANTIC AVIATION 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 

Sir,—The desire to advance the science of aeronautics, 
coupled in many instances with the glory attaching to pioneer 
efforts, has led during the past year to many disastrous 
attempts to span the oceans. From these disasters com- 
paratively little permanent gain has resulted, since the 
planes with their operators have in most instances been 
lost without any data being obtained as to the cause of their 
failure. The result of these misfortunes has caused in this 
country and abroad a certain amount of agitation, looking 
even to the passing of laws prohibiting such flights. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to dilate on the many advantages 
to be obtained by such close personal contact as would be 
established by regular flights between the United States and 
Europe. Would it not seem as if the way to handle this 
situation was not to prohibit and discourage courageous men 
from trying, but to protect them and surround them with 
every possible safeguard and thus encourage those who 
are willing to take chances for the common good, and at the 
same time to gather all data at present to be obtained that 
may help to advance the day when such flights may become 
of practical value ?_ Might not a plan with this end in view 
perhaps be worked out in some such manner as the following ? 

The distance between Newfoundland and _ Ireland is 
something under 2,000 miles. Could the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States be persuaded to take the 
matter up, it would appear to the lay mind entirely possible 
to station naval or other vessels, during some selected period 
of the summer (at a suggested distance of thirty-five miles 
apart), between the two points indicated. If this could be 
brought about, and using thirty-five miles only as a basis of 
calculation, each country need provide only twenty-eight 
ships. If a third cared to join it would mean only nineteen 
vessels from each country, and, again, if a fourth wished to 
be included, the quota would be only fourteen vessels. The 
work of maintaining such a line would not in summer seem 
to be very arduous. Assuming these vessels to be placed 
apart at the distance suggested, they would in clear weather 
be constantly in view of any aviator following the prescribed 
course and would be within easy reach in case of accident. 
At night their searchlights thrown into the air would form 
perfect beacons from shore to shore. In foggy weather 
their wireless would reduce the hazards. Flights over this 
proposed course should be open to aviators representing all 
nations. 

Each Government so interested might agree not to issue 
permits to fly until all planes were found to be properly 
equipped and manned. Boards could be created in every 
country through which such permits could be obtained. A 
central group of a few navy officers could issue permits for 
definite times of flying and all ships on the course be advised. 
Flights could be carried on both ways simultaneously, 
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Weather conditions would be known every hour for the 
whole distance across. Very useful data might be collected 
Ly licensing certain specified aviators to fly—say at only 
given heights. For instance, starting four or more planes 
simultaneously from Ireland—each being required to fly in 
so far as possible at a set height—the exact wind and weather 
conditions at a given time could thus be readily ascertained. 
With sufficient data collected it might be established that 
when conditions at 3,000 feet were such as to make flying 
slow or dangerous, by rising to 10,000 feet, or 20,000 feet, 
perfect conditions would be obtained; in other words, 
working out the situation of the air currents vertically as 
Lieut. Maury worked them out on the oceans in the days of 
sails. His wind charts, as all mariners know, revolutionized 
the courses taken by sailing vessels the world over. Such a 
scheme should bring about a very large number of flights, 
as the risk to the individual would be reduced to a minimum. 
Perhaps the answer to final success might in part be found 
by such research. Undoubtedly, a good deal might be learned 
about aerial compass work as well as wireless communications 
and other scientific matters.— I am, Sir, &c., 

J. PENNINGTON-GARDINER, 

24 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


“HANGING JOHNNY” 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir, Your correspondent, R. Richardson, is right in saying 
that miscarriages of justice seldom come to light in capital 
crimes, but he is wrong in inferring that, therefore, they never 
take place. There is far less chance of an error being dis- 
covered where the death penalty is concerned than in the case 
of other crimes, since the person principally concerned with 
righting the wrong is so quickly removed out of the way. 

Some of the most striking miscarriages of justice have 
heen discovered only after many years; Adolf Beck was 
nine years establishing his innocence ; and without discussing 
the merits of a case now sub judice one may point out that 
eighteen years of persistent agitation have been required 
before the authorities have agreed that a proper tribunal 
should consider the circumstances of Oscar Slater’s conviction. 
By the infliction of the capital penalty the person primarily 
concerned is prevented from urging his claim; after the 
execution we can hardly expect the authorities to pursue 
the matter or divulge new evidence ; with the execution, the 
interest of friends will naturally wane and evidence of innocence 
be much less likely to be sought for. 

When I first considered the question of capital punishment 
I shared your correspondent’s view that to-day innocent 
people were never hanged ; but investigation has brought a 
sense of misgiving which careful research has only intensified, 
There are proved instances of innocent people being hanged 
in England within living memory, and quite recently elsewhere. 
The Times of the 8th instant reports the case of Stephen Timka, 
hanged in 1913 in Hungary for the murder of his daughter 
und now known to be quite innocent. The German courts 
are probably as fair and careful as most civilized countries, 
yet in 1918 a sailor named Pfander was sentenced to death 
for murdering a peasant girl, and in 1926 a mere chance dis- 
covery revealed his innozence. Fortunately, in the latter 
case the death penalty was commuted and the man released. 
But much more disquieting than these proved instances are 
the many cases about which there is misgiving. 

One of the most eminent jurists of our time, Lord Shaw 
of Dunfermline, recently said that * The State puts itself 
beyond the power of justice and of remedy by permitting an 
irrevocable doom,” and that “ at any moment some <udiecial 
mischance may spring to light and shock the conscience, and 
the barriers of official procedure which observed it being 
withdrawn, the community may demand in shame that capital 
punishment be abolished.” 

But why should we await this unhappy discovery before 
we dispense with a penalty which careful investigation shows 
to be as unnecessary and demoralizing as it is irrevocable ? 

I am, Sir, &c., EK. Roy CaLvert, 

National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty. 

. 23 Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, 


FOX-HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.]| 
Sin.— The real issue, it has always seemed to me, is : Do foxes 
enjoy their lives as a whole ? Is there, even for the fox who is 
killed in the end, a balance of happiness? If so, the case 
against fox-hunting clearly collapses ; for it is beyond question 
that but for fox-hunting, the fox in England would long ago 
have been as extinct as the dodo. The poultry-keepers would 
have seen to that! 

When our humanitarians are all vegetarians too, then, 
and not till then, they will be entitled to denounce hunting 
as cruel. They cannot consistently do so as long as they allow 
the killing of animals to supply them with food. Which of 
us would prefer death in the slaughterhouse to death in the 
field—with a sporting chance of life? And so far as the 
human motive is to be taken into account, the exhilaration 
of a run and the qualities it calls into play are things infinitely 
more desirable than the pleasures of the table, or even the 
supposed body-building values of animal food. 

No doubt in fox-hunting, as in many other things. there are 
survivals from coarser times which should be given up— 
* blooding ~* certainly, and the * digging-out”’ of a fox is 
surely against the spirit of the game.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LIONEL JAMES. 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussew. 

[There is much force in our correspondent’s argument that 
humanitarians, who are not vegetarians, have not the same 
right to denounce fox-hunting as those who are. So long 
as 90 per cent. of the animals killed in Great Britain are killed 
by inhumane methods, we think lovers of animals should 
concentrate their efforts on this problem of greater urgency 
because of the large numbers involved. Setting aside for the 
present the ethics of fox-hunting, there can be no two opinions 
as to degrading practices of “ blooding”’ and of digging out the 
quarry except, in the latter case perhaps, in quite exceptional! 
circumstances. We think that followers of hounds are much 
the same as ordinary mortals, no better and no worse. and we 
know that many of them dislike both these practices. Will 
they not make a serious attempt to rid their sport of a well- 
deserved odium which attaches to it in thes¢ two matters” 
-—Ep. Spectator.| 

THINGS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED 
|To the Editor of the Seecrsaror.| 
Sin,--Are books the only things that shape, intellectually, 
people's minds and personalities ? Your researches into the 
influences which formed the past and present generation 
seem to include no other intellectual or spiritual stimulations. 

I do not know if my own case as an artist is of any interest, 
but I can say that after the Gospels, the things which have 
coloured and formed my life have been principally these : 
Michelangelo's Sistine roof, his ** Lorenzo,” ** Dawn,” and 
** Night,” of the Medici Sacristy, and his dome of St. Peter's ; 
Mozart’s Magic Flute and G minor Quintet ; Leethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, and the posthumous Quartets; as well as 
Giorgione’s “ Pastoral”’ in the Louvre, the “* Camera della 
Segnatura”’ of Raphael, and the glories of the late Turner's 
atmospheric colour. - I am, Sir, &c., Hi. S. 


ME 


“THE JUDGMENT OF FRANCOIS VILLON ” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,--Your reviewer in criticizing my historical play, The 
Judgment of Francois Villon, writes that * * Isn’t it lovely to 
sce you again ?* seems an entirely wrong question on the lips 
of Villon’s mother.” But it isn’t a question. It is an 
exclamation. And I published the sentence in my book 
with an exclamation mark. Your reviewer has altered it, 
and then blamed me for the error. 

Also, he writes, * The Abstractions who pass the dying 
Villon are not like the figures in a mediaeval mystery.” Of 
course they are not, for the simple reason that there were no 
abstract figures in a mediaeval Mistery Play. The abstract 
figures belong to the Morality Play, a much later form of 
drama. Moreover, why does he spell ‘‘mistery” as 
“mystery "°? A Mistery Play had nothing to do with 
*“ mystery,” but was an abbreviation of “ ministerium 
play,” the guild play. Derivation, Middle English mistere = 
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a trade or craft--French métier--Latin ministerium. There 
wasn’t such a thing in the Middle Ages as a Mystery Play. 
The Mystery Play was invented by the disciples of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

Your reviewer seems to think that he is “ telling me off” 
for something that had never so much as nibbled at the 
fringes of my mind. It is true that another critic informed 
me that my last scene in the Villon play reminded him of 
Everyman, a Morality Play later than the Middle Ages, and 
probably known to both Shakespeare and Marlowe. But 
I was not at all flattered by the comparison. Perhaps your 
reviewer is trying to console me in a roundabout way, telling 
me that the comparison is false.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

22 Batchwood View, St. Albans. Herserr EF. PALMer. 


STOATS AND BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— An instance similar to that described on ‘the ** Country 
Life * ; age of your issue of December 10th, under the heading, 
“ The Blackbird and the Stoat,” occurred a year or so ago to 
two others and myself. We were going out very early in the 
morning in a car to try for a salmon in the Cumberland 
Derwent, and at a turn of the road came across a stoat gyrating 
and tumbling in the dust ahead, surrounded by a circle of 
admiring sparrows. Although my friend driving pulled up at 
once, the stoat was alarmed and fled, so we could not observe 
this play to its intended dénouement.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
The Vicarage, Ivybridge, Devon, Marcoutm CAMPBELL, 


HOSPITALS AND MEMORIAL DONATIONS 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—To at least one other practical spirit besides your 

correspondent, Major Oppenheim, it occurred that the desire 

to render “ unavailing service,” the futile expense and waste 

of flowers at funerals, might prove, if rightly directed, to 

be a valuable financial opportunity for the hospitals. 

In 1918 a comparatively young and talented Jewish lady, 
whose remarkable and pathetic letters were published in 
1919 under the title of Words in Pain, found herself con- 
demned to death by a cruel disease. With undaunted faith 
in the value of her friendships, and with a charming candour, 
she invited her friends, of whom she had many, to send the 
amount they were proposing to expend on flowers at her 
funeral to herself instead. The appeal was responded to ; 
and thus she derived before the death overtook her much 
satisfaction in substantial sum to a London 
hospital. 

But to advocate a general adoption of the idea, it is to be 
feared, is the offering a counsel of perfection. The mourner’s 
resort to the consolation of flowers is a very ancient one. 
It was not yesterday that the great poet exclaimed out of 
a full heart, “-Wanibus date lilia plenis, purpureos spargam 
flores! *’--I am, Sir, &c., R, 


sending a 


GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, has in its seven years 
of work made many friends outside the number of its regular 
congregation. Will you allow me, for this reason, to make an 
appeal to them through your columns ? Iam shortly going 
for a year’s journey round the world, during which time my 
people will keep the Guildhouse going with all the enthusiasm 
and efficiency they have always shown: but, this summer we 
have had to seek a renewal of our lease, and the cost in con- 
nexion with this (for alterations, repairs, &c.) amounts to 
£3,756 14s. 3d. Of this we have already raised £3,203 5s. 6d., 
almost all of which has been given by members of the con- 
gregation—not at all a rich one—with the help of such friends 
as Dame Clara Butt and Miss Sybil Thorndike. 

We still need £553 8s. 9d. Will anyone who cares for the 
work we are doing help me to leave my people free from debt 
when 1 sail, by sending me a contribution large or small? I 
would not dare to ask either your space or their generosity if 
I did not believe that our work was worth doing, and know 
that it appeals to many who cannot actually attend our 
services, We/Seek not to compete with the churches, but to 

/ 
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do those things which, for various reasons, most of them feel 
unable to take up. We offer a free platform for free discussion 
of serious and even highly controversial questions : we make 
experiments which we are able to make because we get no one 
else into trouble : above all we seek to present the Christian 
faith to those disposed to question or to deny it, in an atmo- 
sphere in which they feel they can freely question or even 
deny without offending. Will some of our unknown and 
perhaps even distant friends help us at this juncture? In 
ordinary times we are financially quite equal to the calls upon 
us, but this has been a special and a heavy obligation.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. MaubE RoyDEN. 
The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, SW... 


THE ACADEMY PICTURE, “MORNING” 
In our issue of December 10th our Art critic wrote that the 
picture, Morning, by Mrs. Dod Procter, was bought by the 
Chantrey Bequest for the nation. corre- 
spondents have been kind enough to point out, was an error, 
which we regret. Morning was bought for the nation by the 
Daily Mail. Fv. Spectator. 


This, as several 


Poetty 
The Stranger 


A STRANGE star told to Pan 

Ilis kingdom was over ; 

‘Yerror, bewilderment, ran 
Through drove and the drover ; 
His jolly oaten pipe 

Ile left unsounded ; 

Satyr, Silenus ripe 

Away from him bounded. 

He roamed, poor lonely Pan, 

The Mediterranean ; 

Half-joying, half-trembling he ran 
Down deeps subterranean, 

Yet ever through cave-top or chink 
Was the shine unwonted 

Of Beauty too awesome to drink, 
And voices that chaunted. 


Outside a Bethlehem stable 

Hfe stood, most frightened ; 
Giftless, to enter unable, 

While heaven whitened. 

And he saw the Magi handle 
Gold, frankincense, myrrh, 
Where tall as a pale white candle 
Burnt the beauty of Her. 


For hours in the cold Pan waited, 

Till the inn and the street 

Grew soundless, except for belatel 
Far homings of feet. 

IIe peeped: like beasts in a picture, 
Breath frozen and mild, 

Ox, ass, without stricture, 

Were nosing the Child. 


A child, as other children, 

Whose tired mother slept, 

Our Lord found nothing bewilderinz 
As Pan to him crept, 

But he laughed right merrily, fingering 
This shag of a goat, 

And left in the dumb heart lingering 

A magical note. 


O the little hands tugged and fisted, 
And the great heart cried 
As if it were being twisted 
By tendrils aside. 
They stopped, they looked, they listened : 
As Mary awoke, 
Through the roof where the strange star glistene! 
World-melodies broke. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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Some Books 


Controversy will always rage—lap, rather—round the 
question of a genius’s earliest literary works, whether they 
should be raked up and published or not; and admirers of 
De Quincey’s mature and beautiful prose will have a nice 
point to decide in the matter of the great English Opium 
Eater's diary, which has recently come to light. This little 
book, The Diary of Thomas De Quincey, 1803 (Noel Douglas, 
£1 15s.), is handsomely produced, a facsimile of the original 
MS. being given as well as the typescript, but apart from 
the letters to Wordsworth it contains nothing intrinsically 
readable and is, indeed, little more than the scribblings of an 
intelligent, seventeen-year-old boy, who was not very happy. 
Is the fact that this boy later produced works of genius 
enough to justify publication? We think not, despite Mr. 
Horace Eaton’s able introduction “for the defence.” A 
very pleasant edition of The Confessions with the other papers 
on ** The English Mail-Coach,” &c., is published simultaneously 
by Messrs. Constable (£1 1s.), edited by Mr. George Saintsbury, 
with an illuminating preface by him. 
* * * * 


. 


The most interesting of the “ Leaves * which make up this 
entirely sincere autobiography, Leaves from My Life, by Sir 
Herbert Barker (Hutchinson and Co., 21s.), reproduces the 
portrait of the author by Mr. Augustus John—intending 
readers should turn to it (page 266) before they begin the book. 
The face is the face of a man with a gift, the book is the book 
ofa man witha grievance. Sir Herbert Barker tells graphically 
and simply the details of his struggle to get recognition as a 
manipulative surgeon from the faculty and the world. He 
succeeded after a long time of discouragement, made a fortune, 
was honoured by the King, thanked and advertised by a host 
of distinguished patients, and heartily blessed by the poor. 
That he has loved his work—the exercise of his mysterious 
gift—and loved his patients is obvious, and with so much to 
make him happy, the reader cannot help feeling that he might 
forgive the orthodox doctors who impeded his triumphal 
progress. Plainly, however, he does not. He sees spite where 
the reader sees only prejudice. It is a pity that this bitterness 
should spoil more than a few of his pleasant chapters. 

* * * % 


The volume of Memories which the Archbishop of Wales has 
written (Murray, 12s.) will be read with keen interest by 
Churchmen and Nonconformists alike. ‘The venerable prelate, 
now in his eightieth vear, was the protagonist of the Church in 
Wales in the long fight against disestablishment and dis- 
endowment which was decided, as he says, by a combination 
of Welsh Calvinistic Methodists and Irish Roman Catholics. 
But, now that the batéle is over, he can review the conflict 
without passion, and his account of it has a real historical 
value. He acknowledges, for instance, that the Church owes 
the financial settlement of 1919 to his old opponent, Mr. 
Lloyd George, as well as to Mr. Bonar Law. The Archbishop 
agrees that the Church has gained in some ways by its enforced 
independence, but he laments the severance from Canterbury 
and holds that “it was a lapse from a national to a racial 
ideal *’—the very reverse, in fact, of the movement towards 
Christian reunion. 

*. #* * 

An old subscriber in Belfast, Mr. David E. Lowry, sends an 
interesting booklet on the Norsemen and Danes of Strangford 
Lough, reprinted from the Proceedings of the Belfast Natural 
History Society (Belfast: John Adams. 1s. 6d.). Few people 
realize how great a part the Scandinavians played in Irish 
history from the eighth to the twelfth century, not merely 
as destructive pirates but also as peaceful Christian traders. 
Mr. Lowry’s sketch of the subject should inspire readers to 
find out more about Halfdane, Magnus Barefoot, and other 
mighty Northern warriors who used Strangford Lough as a 
base for their fleets of longships. 

* * * * 


Mrs. Philip Martineau has written a very pleasant book in 
Caviare to Candy (Cobden Sanderson, 7s. 6d.). There are 
menus here from all parts of the world, and the first chapter 
is entitled ‘* Cooks, Mistresses and Imagination.” She 
mentions Boston salids : a word of warning is needed to those 


of the Week 


of delicate digestions to beware of those insidious little balls 
of cream cheese with which they are adorned. We can 
thoroughly recommend this excellent book: its reasonable 
price should make it popular. 

* % * * 

The title of Mr. W. J. Lawrence's work, The Physical Con- 
ditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse (Humphrey Milford 
and the Harvard University Press, 7s. 6d.), sufficiently 
explains its contents. It is a highly technical book, containing 
an exhaustive explanation of various theatrical terms and 
devices and a most meticulous examination of stage directions, 
which will mainly appeal to advanced students of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, but it will also perhaps assist the general 
reader towards a better understanding of Shakespeare's plays, 

* * * * 

Those extraordinarily interesting glands, the endocrines, 
whose functions in regard to the body have opened up a 
new world in medical practice, are comprehensibly dealt 
with by Dr. Brown in The Endocrines (Constable. 7s. 6d.), 
The book is too technical for review in these columns, but it 
forms a fascinating basis for speculation for laymen, and 
no doubt provides much solid information for the expert. 

* % * * 

Ceylon Past and Present (Hurst and Blackett, illustrated, 
21s.), by Major Enriquez, furnishes, in the somewhat ugly 
formalism of 416 numbered paragraphs, a digested account of 
the geology, human history, zoology (especially of butterflies), 
and a general description of Ceylon. The leading features in 
the book are the description of the numerous and magnificent 
monuments which are so closely connected with the island's 
history, and the emphasis it lays on the importance of the 
introduction of Buddhism in the third century B.c., “ an 
event that has profoundly influenced the destinies of Southern 
Asia.” Major Enriquez trails a rather provocative coat in 
asserting that * Nationalism in the Kast, of course, is purely 
a political stunt,” and he might note that the Portuguese 
conqueror of Ceylon was named Almeida and not Almedia. 

* % * * 


Dr. Haden Guest writes with an inside knowledge of the 
Labour Movement, and in Where is Labour Going? (Cape, 5s.) 
tells us very clearly and forcibly how the extremists of his 
late party are ruining it. Its practical incapacity will turn 
the electorate away from it, in his opinion. ** But what the 
country will not stand from the Labour Party, it will not 
stand from other parties either. The chaos of misdirection 
in the coal industry, the urgency of the clearance and 
rebuilding of the slum areas’ are some of the questions to 
which the nation will demand practical answers. We agree 
with Dr. Guest. 


A New Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best article 
of not more than seven hundred words on ‘New Year 
Resolutions.” All contributions must be sent in by Monday, 
January 2nd. 





Short Story Competition 


We have pleasure in announcing a somewhat difficult 
competition for those of our readers who have a literary turn 
of mind. The Editor offers a prize of twenty guineas for the 
best short story describing some incident in his own or a fricnd’s 
life, or some incident that has occurred to an imaginary 
person. The length of the story should be between 1,400 and 
2,800 words. Action is desirable and originality essential ; we 
are interested in any story which is good reading. We reserve 
the right to publish stories which do not win the prize at a fee of 
five guineas. Contributions must be typed, with the author's 
name and address at the top right-hand corner and marked 
“Competition.” They will only be returned if a stamped 
addressed envelope is provided. The Competition closes on 
Friday, December 30th. 
The General Knowledge Competition is on page 1136, 
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Who Was the Mother of Earth? 


Possible Worlds, and other Essays. By J. B. 8. Haldane. 


(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Five hundred million years ago, Mr. Haldane tells us, our 
ancestors were fish of a primitive type, combining the 
characters of the shark and the lamprey (whatever that may 
be). Later, we were newts or mud-puppies. A mere sixty 
million years ago we were not unlike lemurs. But the origin 
of life itself was long before the fossils began to keep their 
diary for us—probably a thousand million years ago. As 
to the earth, its age is likely to be about eight thousand 
million years, and it probably gave birth to the moon half-way 
between then and now. Another half-century of millions, 
and our child the moon may destroy us. 

And since we know so much (chiefly deduced from the rate 
at which uranium breaks up into radio-active elements which 
end as lead) we would naturally like to know wko cur own 
parent is likely to have been. It will be a wise earth-child, 
says our author, who discovers that. But one day we shall 
know, when the relative motions of the various ‘ fixed” 
stars have been determined. In that day it shall be seen who 
was the enchanting creature to whom our sun lost his young 
and fiery heart. Somewhere in space lives the mother of the 
planets, sons of the sun, and of that starry seductress who 
appeared on our horizon on the cosmic night when our worlds 
were made. For the solar system was born out of the clash 
of two entities in space, even as the human child springs from 
the mysterious tides of attraction that sway mankind. Our 
lost mother shall return: the telescopes of the astronomers 
shall find her, once again she shall flame across our ken, 
This is no myth, but a serious possibility, based on calculation 
and confirmed by various convergent and mutually reconcil- 
able discoveries : thus, at any rate (with a dash of personal 
predilection) I venture to interpret Mr. Haldane. 

** Tf we define religion as our attitude to the universe as a whole,” 
he writes, ‘* the new time-scale will make us humbler as individuals, 
but prouder as a race. Our individual lives are the merest spangles 
of existence. ‘The life of our ancestors goes back for a thousand 
million years. That of our descendants may last very much longer. 
And we cannot say with any certainty that it will not go on for 
ever.” 

The author is apparently in agreement with Mr. Wells 
that the time may come when we shall “ step from star to 
star.” In an amusing account of the end of the world (** The 
Last Judgment *’) he describes how the tides, which at present 
exercise a braking power on the rotation of the earth of twenty- 
thousand-million horse-power, may be harnessed to the use 
of man in the future, thereby still further retarding our spin 
and increasing the outward push we exert on the moon, 
thus sending her further and further away from us in space, 
until eventually the day and month would be of equal dura- 
tion. Then, gradually, the moon would begin to move once 
more relative to the earth, but in the opposite direction, 
rising in the west and setting in the east. Every new xon 
or era of lovers would see her face larger and larger, until 
at last she filled the whole sky for them, and disintegrated, 
putting an end to life and love. Like a true artist, however, 
Mr. Haldane has thought of a happy ending. Before the final 
erash, Venus had becn colonized at great pains. It is the 
Venusians who record the Last Judgment : 

‘“* The old human race successfully cultivated individual happiness 
and has been destroyed by fire from heaven. This is not a cause for 
great regret, since happiness does not summate. The happiness 
of ten million individuals is not a millionfold the happiness of ten. 
But the unanimous co-operation of ten million individuals is 
something beyond their individual behaviour.” 

The earth will be recolonized as soon as it settles down 
without its moon; afterwards Jupiter (for whom a special 
race of dwarfs will have to be bred) is destined to receive 
our remote posterity. Some three hundred million years 
hence, our system will pass into a region of the field of 
heaven in which stars are far denser than in our present 
neighbourhood. Although not one in ten thousand is likely 
to possess planets suitable for colonization, the experiment 
may be tried. After all, our galaxy has only a life of eighty 
million million years or so. It will end some time, even as 
earth-life is bound to pass away. So we must keep an eye 
on other galaxies, for although men may die, man must live. 


Does all this make the brain reel? It is but a fantastical 
forecast, of course, not meant to be considered seriously, 
like Mr. Haldane’s estimates of the age of the earth and stars. 
Yet there is no reason why big numbers should appal us. 
As Mr. Haldane says, we wash daily in a bath containing ten 
million drops of water, and often walk ten million millimetres 
in aday. A hundred million gold sovereigns could be packed 
into a quite ordinary room, provided the floor did not give way. 
We ought to learn to think cosmically. 

“ Tf it is true, as the higher religions teach, that the individual 
can only achieve a good life by conforming to a plan greater than 
his own, it is our duty to realize the possible magnitude of such a 
plan, whether it be God's or man’s. Man's little world will 
end. The human mind can already envisege that end. If humanity 
can enlarge the scope of its will as it has enlarged the reach of its 
intellect, it will escape that end. If not, the judgment will have 
gone out against it and man and all his works will perish eternally.” 

So far I have only touched two out of Mr. Haldane’s thirty- 
four delightful essays. He is not (and let me entreat him never 
to be tempted to become) a too prolific writer. This book is 
pressed down and brimming over with ideas of the most 
stimulating kind. It will repay careful rereading and far 
longer consideration than I have been able to give it. Out of 
an embarras de richesses it is impossible to refrain from a 
mention of our author's light but masterly handling of 
“Darwinism.” Never have the facts of evolution been so 
arrestingly stated in so small a compass. From the great 
age of the ammonites, whose complex curled shells were 
things of beauty, to the degeneration of their ‘ second 
childhood,” when, with whorls uncoiled, they straightened 
their patterns to a Steinian crudity, he traces out a comparison 
with the rise of language from the expression of simple needs 
to the glory of our multitudinous Shakespeare, and thence 
to the decline of our simple Miss Sitwell. 

Did the reader know that one may be poisoned by drinking 
excessive quantities of water, and that miners drink salt 
water, instead of fresh, so as to preserve the chemical compo- 
sition of their blood? That there is a rare and generally 
fatal lung disease that old ladies sometimes get from parrots ? 
That although our alimentary tract is immune from the 
ferocious bacteria in a green Gorgonzola cheese, the same 
quantity of microbes in a slice of mutton would deal out 
death ? That since 1924 over 5,000 French infants have been 
inoculated with a tame tubercle germ, with good results ? 
I could fill a page (but it would be more appropriate for another 
journal) witli the astonishing scraps of information Mr. Haldane 
throws us, but it might be unfair to him, as suggesting levity 
or a desire to be “ popular.” As a matter of fact, much of 
the author's matter is difficult of assimilation for the layman, 
but the manner of its presentation is so admirable that even 
the toughest parts are attempted. In only two instances 
does Mr. Haldane appear to me to fall short of that scientific 
spirit he so ably and so devotedly serves. One is in regard 
to vivisection. Is he serious when he says that anti-vivisec- 
tionists are responsible for more deaths than motor vehicles 
in England? Twelve traffic deaths occur daily: what 
evidence has he to support the statement that the sacrifice 
of more animals would save so many lives? Mr. Haldane 
has been brave enough to experiment on himself: that 
should be a prerequisite for all men who desire to be licensed 
as vivisectors. My second criticism, advanced with diffidence, 
is that the author is old-fashioned in considering cancer and 
tuberculosis as diseases to be fought by injection and inocu- 
lation. There is no word as to the value of sunlight in curing 
the latter, or of the danger of constipation in causing the 
former. Is it not possible that the body is at once a simpler 
and more mysterious empire than our scientists suppose ? 
Mr. Haldane has experimented on “oxygen want” in his 
person, and has also, apparently without knowing it, 
performed the common Indian ascetic practice of forced inha- 
lation, used by various mystics to induce trance states. Why 
not inquire into the increased oxygen absorption that can 
be induced by the lung exercises invented by those Aryans 
who anticipated our ** fifteen minutes a day for health’s sake ” 
by several thousand years ? Or—to take another instance 
at random—would not the Indian Kaviraj’s remedy for tuber- 
culosis (swallowing air and drinking goat’s milk) be a fit 
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subject for research? At any rate, there would scem to be 
marvels enough, as yet unstudied, in the working of our 
body under its natural conditions of food, air, exercise, and 
sleep, to make us at least doubtful whether the wholesale 
-injection of foreign matter into the blood-stream of children 
is necessary or wise. 

In writing thus, I would not venture to pit my opinion 
against that of an expert such as Mr. Haldane: I merely 
record the fact that his attitude towards drugs and inoculation 
seems unscientific to a layman, in that he does not consider 
the possibility of an obscure revolt in the body and of Nature 


wreaking terrible vengeance on those who tamper too directly 
with the fluid in which they live and move and have their 
being. However this may be, these essays are so stimulating 


that I find my space exceeded with much of my small offering of 


praise and gratitude ungiven. Let all who read this, read the 
book, for it is impossible to convey the wit and wisdom in it, 
Parts of it will shock, dazzle, annoy, amaze. No one will 
agree with it all. But certainly everyone—however wise or 
foolish—will benefit by its perusal, is written with 
vigour and courage, for it has a quality of unconscious 
greatness about it. F. Y-B. 





Admiral Cornwallis and Unpublished 


Nelson 


The Life and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis. By G. Corn- 


wallis-West. (Holden. 30s.) 

Tux Life of Admiral Cornwallis has been unwritten till now, 
but a lucky discovery of his papers has enabled Major Corn- 
wallis-West to write it with excellent effect. As the publishers 
point out upon the dust-cover, only a trivial circumstance 
prevented Cornwallis from being in command, instead of 
Nelson, at the Battle of Trafalgar, but they go a little too 
far in assuming that only this trifle prevented Cornwallis 
from being “the winner.” That is to leave out of account 
the famous “* Nelson touch *”—the plan which Nelson disclosed 
to his officers yust before the battle, and which seemed to 
them so certain of success that it brought tears of joy to 
their eyes. It is strange, by the way, how much doubt there 
was for a great many years about Nelson’s order of battle. 
Less than twenty years ago an investigation proved that 
the olflicial model of the battle had been quite wrongly 
constructed and the position of all the ships had to be 
changed into conformity with the “* Nelson touch.” Although 
we cannot say for certain \that Cornwallis would have won 
the Battle of Trafalgar, we know now from Nelson’s new 
letters that it was Cornwallis who instilled into him the 
doctrine of always searching out and destroying the 
enemy. Cornwallis spent twenty-five years in fighting 
the French, and it was he who conducted the blockade 
of Brest. We learn that the project of sending fire-ships 
into the harbour never went further than the stage of 
discussion. 

Nebody who wants to know what the conditions of service 
in a man-of-war were like during the French Wars and the 
American War of Independence ought to miss this book. 
‘* Billy Blue,” as Cornwallis was called, was a great character 
—-a straightforward, honourable man, fearless in the presence 
of the enemy and fearless in expressing his opinions to the 
Admiralty. His letters were discovered by Major Cornwallis- 
West in 1898. They had been handed down to the author 
together with the old home of Cornwallis, although the families 
of Cornwallis and West are not blood relations. The 
letters reveal the fatherly affection which Cornwallis had for 
one of his young flag-officers named Whitby. When Cornwallis 
retired to the house he had built at Lymington, Whitby and his 
young wife lived with him, and it was to Mrs. Whitby that 
Cornwallis left all his property. Mrs. Whitby was the 
grandmother of the author. The correspondence of Corn- 
wallis from the time that he went to sea shows what a happy 
circle his family was. Those were the days of unblushing 
favouritism, and the Whig influence of the Cornwallis family 
was invaluable to a boy who could look only to patronage 
for advancement. His father gave him some mundane, 
but no doubt shrewd, advice about “ keeping company 
with captains.” One wonders what a boy in the gun room 
or ward room of to-day would make of such advice when he 
contemplated the Olympian detachment of his captain! 
Cornwallis’s mother took the precaution of pointing out 
that it was much more worthy to rise by one’s own merits, 
but having recorded that excellent precept she worked harder 
than any of the relations to procure the boy’s promotion 
by favouritism. Indeed, she carried the matter so far that 
lier son had ultimately to protest that she was causing him 


Letters 


embarrassment. In one way and another Cornwallis became 
a post-captain at the early age of twenty-one. 

We cannot do more than indicate a few points in the book 
which seem to have the greatest historical value. We note that 
in the American War British naval officers had the same trouble 
in convoying merchantmen that was experienced by the 
Navy in the Great War. The merchant vessels would not 
keep position; they were self-confident and regarded the 
whole system as something of a nuisance. And as the 
relations between the Navy and the merchant service were 
much less friendly than they are nowadays, some of Cornwallis’s 
squabbles with the masters were distinctly bitter. The 
practice of certain merchant vessels in flying Navy pendants 
to which they were not entitled caused him particular 
annoyance. 

Cornwallis took part in Rodney's famous victory of 
April 12th, 1782. Every reader of history knows that that 
victory turned English depression into optimism, but there 
might have been a very different feeling if Cornwailis’s opinion 
of the victory had been general. He said that Rodney 
had the French completely at his mercy and could have 
destroyed them utterly, yet he tamely allowed them to 
escape without an attempt at pursuit. In dispraise of this 
victory he wrote some satirical verses, which are extremely 
bad doggerel but leave us in no doubt as to what he thought 
of Rodney. One of his chief points was that as the British 
ships were copper-sheathed, and the French were not, 
pursuit would have been especially easy. On December 30th, 
1804, Nelson wrote from on board the ‘ Victory’ to “ My 
dear friend,” as he always called Cornwallis, and expressed 
sentiments which may have remained in his mind since 1782. 
He wrote of Cornwallis’s “ full share * in the fighting of many 
years and “in obtaining the greatest victory—if it had 
been followed up—that our country ever saw.” This 
is mild criticism compared with Cornwallis’s fierce 
doggerel, but the conclusion is the same. In this letter 
Nelson declares that it was Cornwallis who taught him “ that 
we could always beat a Frenchman if we fought him long 
enough.” 

In 1788 we find Nelson rather hipped because Cornwallis 
has neglected to name him for employment. Apparently 
Cornwallis had supposed that Nelson, who was living at 
home with his wife, did not wish to be disturbed. He little 
knew! One of the strangest things in the book is a letter 
from Nelson in 1798 just after the Battle of the Nile. 
** Believe me, my dear friend,” he wrote, “I see but little 
real happiness for me on this side of the grave, and when 
it shall please God to call me I shall go with pleasure.” This 
was written when Nelson was apparently basking in the 
smiles of Lady Hamilton. Perhaps, after all, Cornwallis’s 
criticism of Rodney ought to be tempered by the reflection 
that even Nelson himself was not immune from expert 
disparagement. Whitby, writing to Cornwallis in 1804, 
says of Nelson: ‘* He does not cruise upon his rendezvous, 
I have repeatedly known him from a week to three weeks, 
and even for months, unfound by ships sent to reconnoitre.” 
Similarly, Cornwallis writes of Lord Howe and Barrington 
that they are “‘ comfortable and strong in their elbow chairs 
but feeble when tossed in the Bay of Biscay.” 
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Are Women Intelligent ? 


The Theory of Polarity. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tus is Mr. Geoffrey Sainsbury’s first book, so far as we know. 
In it he reveals himself as a powerful thinker and, on the 
whole, an attractive writer. There is, in our opinion, a fault, 
and a rather serious one, in the manner of presentation, a 
fault which may “ put off some readers ; there is something 
in his writing which they may feel as “ cockiness,’ as an 
unflattering attitude towards them on the part of the author. 
But it would be a pity if this feeling should be so strong 
as to prevent them reading this book through. 

Mr. Sainsbury's “theory of polarity ~ is familiar in one form 
or other to all of us. Broadly speaking, all he means by 
polarity is that in every sphere of life he can find an antithesis. 
Thus, he contrasts extravagance and economy, barbarism 
and decadence, man and woman, energy and_ passivity, 
fanaticism and intelligence, profundity and _ superficiality, 
But his special point is that he claims to have discovered a 
principle which will divide all these antitheses into two 
clearly defined groups, a principle which will connect, for 
example, barbarism, masculinity, extravagance, fanaticism, 
energy on the one hand, and economy, decadence, femininity, 
passivity, intelligence on the other. These two groups 
correspond for him to the positive and negative poles of 
electricity. That is to masculine, extravagant, 
energetic group corresponds to a pole or centre of energy 
stronger than that of its environment; a pole from which, 
therefore, energy will flow out in all directions; and the 
decadent, intelligent, feminine group corresponds to a negative 
centre of energy ; a centre, that is, at which energy is weaker 
than it is in its surroundings, and into which, therefore, energy 
will flow. 

We cannoi possibly follow out in a brief space this interesting 
theory. Mr. Sainsbury’s book is quite a short one and he 
himself states his theory with considerable economy of 
words. But to give the reader some sense of it, we will take 
for example his connexion of the feminine and the intelligent. 
A man, he implies, cannot be intelligent, in so far as he is 
purely male, for the male, which corresponds to the hard 
nucleus of the cell, is a point which radiates energy outwards ; 
but intelligence can only be developed by taking in, through 
the senses and nervous system, impressions from the outside. 
Therefore, to be intelligent one must be sensitive; to be 
sensitive one must be weak. Therefore, weakness, at any 
rate of the surface, is necessary to intelligence. This theory 
gives Mr. Sainsbury some interesting things to say about the 
eternal subject of the “ sex” :— 

** Woman's outlook is intensely realistic, and as realist she is 
apt to react truly and faithfully to all that impinges upon her 
consciousness. Having no real momentum of her own, she registers 
immediately and infallibly the influences by which she is beset. 
She bends to forces rather than resists them, and is carried hither 
and thither by the social currents of her milieu. Marriage is itself 
for woman an act of formidable intelligence, for it is she who 
adapts herself, who makes all the necessary adjustments. She 
catches on to the impetus of her husband and very soon has fallen 
into step.. Man rarely realizes the intelligence which is required 
of his wife. He lays down the law and so thinks himself the more 
intelligent, and woman readily subscribes to the same pretence, 
having no wish to take from him the responsibility of choice. But 
though intelligence can learn values, it can never create them, 
and what gives man the authority is not intelligence but faith, 
bias, direction, prejudice and purpose.” 

From this attitude he is able to take up and counter the 
smashing attacks upon women that have been made by 
most modern writers on the subject. As he says, all the 
more profound modern _ psychologists—Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Strindberg, Weininger—are ‘famous for the 
vehemence of their indictments of women.” “So far as 
I am aware,” he adds, “ such attacks as these have never 
been properly met. To meet them with idealistic feminism 
is only the more likely to strengthen their case. To brush 
them aside is equally impossible, for the fact is that they are 
built upon the most expert psychology and contain a great 
measure of truth.” 

As an example of these attacks, he takes Weininger’s 
well-known remark :— 

“The possession of genius is identical with profundity, and 


if anyone were to try and combine woman and profundity as subject 
and predicate, he would be contradicted on all sides.” 


By Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Putnam. 


say, the 


What is the answer ?— for there is no possibility of denying 
that superficiality and woman go together, and profundity 
and man : 

** And the proper answer to make to these accusations is to ask 

what is wrong with surface. The only answer which could be made 
to that question is that surface is not deep. And if we in turn rejoin 
that profundity has no surface, the whole problem of polarity 
is already on foot. All other polar factors are now involved, 
and if we face them squarely we soon come to realise that in 
repudiating woman and surface we repudiate the nervous system, 
we repudiate intelligence, we repudiate the very intellect that has 
been turned so unsparingly against her.” 
And he adds that, after all, these philosophers and critics of 
women are themselves no models of masculinity, for if they 
were, they would never have been philosophers at all, but would 
have burnt their books and rushed out upon some improbable, 
and probably unprofitable, adventure. 

We have no space to follow out his application of the theory 
of polarity to the rise and fall of civilization. In part he 
confirms, in part answers, Spengler’s famous analysis. Here 
is a Spengierian definition of civilization, which is, incidentally, 
the best epigram in the book :— 

* Civilisation is a use of energy. It begins as soon as that energy 
can be put in harness, and it ends as a harness without a horse.” 
But it must not be thought that his analysis necessarily 
leads to the gloomy Spenglerian conclusion of the decline of 
the West. It only points to the necessity of civilized man 
refreshing himself perpetually at the fount of barbarism ; 
and no one can complain that there is no barbarism left in 
the world, from which we can draw stores of yet untapped 
energy ! 

Mr. Sainsbury's book is not one which attempts to yvive 
us a final philosophy of the world. We may say of him what 
he says of the scientist : ** He opens doors with his questions, 
but does not need to lock them with his answers.” The 
reader may complain that such a process makes but a draughty 
universe. But draughtiness, in philosophy at any rate, 
is far to be preferred to stuffiness. 


U-Rhodes, Inkosi N’kulu 


Rhodes: a Life. By J. G. McDonald. [llustrated. (Allan. 


THERE used to be attached to the Great Kraal of every 
paramount Kafir chief an official known as the praiser, 
whose duty it was publicly and with infinite repetition to 
extol aloud the numerous virtues of his lord. To some 
extent Mr. McDonald fulfils that office towards Cecil Rhodes. 
And the attitude is but natural. Mr. McDonald was closely 
associated with Rhodes both as a friend and as an employee 
since the year 1890; he has seen Rhodesia grow out of 
savagery into nationhood under Rhodes’s fostering care ; he 
has watched the railway and telegraph creep north, bringing 
white civilization into the far interior at the driving instance 
of the great statesman-pioneer; and, above all, he was 
obsessed (as was everyone else in intimate touch with the 
man) with Rhodes’s gigantic personality—the personality 
which combined in marvellous sort the twin souls of « doer 
and a dreamer. 

Possibly Mr. McDonald makes a rather large demind on 
our credulity when he invites us to believe that Rhodes’s 
first journey over the illimitable veld, undertaken before 
he was twenty, “did much to enlarge those dreams o 
Colonial expansion which had already begun to germinate 
in his mind.” But, on the other hand, we have the fact 
that Rhodes, in a holograph draft he made in 1877, at the 
age of twenty-four, of “Some of my Ideas,’ wrote: “ It 
often strikes a man to enquire what is the chief good in 
life. . . . To myself, thinking over the same question, 
the wish came to render myself useful to my country.” 
Wealth, though it came to him in overflowing measure, was 
certainly not the chief good. Wealth as wealth Rhodes did 
not value. Power he coveted, and he attained it partly 
through his wealth, but very surely the dream of his imagina- 
tion and the practical end of his life was (though he always 
recognized the sterling worth of the Dutch) the advancement 
of the fortunes of the English-speaking peoples. And that 
not in the British Empire alone, but everywhere, for “ in 
creating the Rhodes scholarships there is no doubt his main 
object was to draw more closely together the bonds uniting 
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Great Britain and her Empire to America”; and, that 
achieved, he was confident that (to use his own words) “* the 
British Empire and America working amicably together can 
impose peace on the world.” 

The “ praiser ” attitude, in considering the greater issues 
that were at stake for Rhodes, is therefore natural enough, 
and to many will seem amply justified. But Mr. McDonald 
is not a wholly indiscriminating praiser. His subject is 
presented to us as often imperious and impatient, exacting, 
petulant and hasty, and on one occasion at least during the 
siege of Kimberley the pettiness of his conduct “ made 
Rhodes for the time being seem in some ways a smaller 
character than at any other period of his life,’ but it should 
always be remembered that he was a very sick man at the 
time. “Though Rhodes was surrounded by a band of devoted 
and capable followers, it is doubtful whether he had much 
capacity for friendship ; else he could hardly have treated 
Selous with the cynical ingratitude he showed towards 
Him. And yet—such are the contradictions contained in 
This strange character complex—the author is able to cite 
manyanstances of Rhodes’s spontaneous kindness, and finally 
there is the undying friendship which existed between Khodes 
and Doctor Jameson. 

There are two utterances of Rhodes’s own, recorded by 
Mr. McDonald, which throw a strong light on the essential 
components of his character. Once, as he stood before the 
®rave of that ruthless despot, Moselekatse, in Matabeleland, 
“talking to himself more than to-us, he said’: ~* Here- hes 
a man who must have possessed great vision, a man of 
imagination and brains, but for such a type there is never 
any peace.” This description could well have been applied 
to Rhodes himself, and the parallel is heightened when it is 
added that the Matabele king was a man devoid of all 
seruple, of whom it could be said, as Mr. McDonald says of 
Rhodes, he “never queried a success by whatever means 
obtained.” Similarly, in speaking to the dons of Oriel, 
Rhodes confessed that, in seeking the enlargement of the 
‘British Empire, he had adopted “means in removing 
opposition which were the rough-and-ready way and not 
the highest way to attain that object.””. The severe moralist 
in the placid atmosphere of a settled civilization may 
condemn, but the practical man confronting the stark 
realities of a savage frontier will surely understand, if he 
does not condone. But this is not to excuse the one great 
blunder or crime of Rhodes’s life, the immediate blame for 
which Mr. McDonald tries rather unsuccessfully to shift on to 
the shoulders of Doctor Jameson—the thrice-accursed Raid, 
the repercussions of which stitt se imjuriously affect the 
politics of South Africa. It is no excuse for a man, if he 
suborns a burglar to break into a house, to plead that he 
had warned the burglar that a policeman was approaching. 
And Rhodes disdained that excuse himself. 

But to draw Rhodes’s character in a column of print is 
4mpossible, and a definite opinion about the book is necessary. 
It is an honest and a sincere book. With certain deductions 
it affords a frank view of Rhodes the politician, Rhodes the 
‘eommerce king, and Rhodes the man. In this last con- 
nexion Chapters xx. and xxi., headed ‘* Days on the Veld,” 
are simply first-rate, being the result of- personal experience. 
They give us the picture of Rhodes, unarmed and practically 
wuneseorted, negotiating peace with the formidable Matabele 
fn their Matoppo fastness—a great feat of bravery, a great 
feat of tact, and a great feat of sympathetic statesmanship. 
This was recognized at once by the Matabele themselves, 
when they greeted his proposals with a great shout of “ U- 
Rhodes, Inkosi N’kulu, Baba yami”’ (“ Rhodes, the Great 
Chief, our Father”). Successful then with the Matabele 
in particular, Rhodes was ao generally successful in his 
other dealings with the native p@pulation, and Mr. McDonald 
thinks (and with reason) that any future solution of the 
vitally important native question will ‘ unquestionably 
have to be based on the broad lines enunciated by Rhodes,” 
and exemplified in his Glen Grey Act. 

Though Mr. McDonald admits that no adequate Life of 
Rhodes “will be possible for another fifty years ’”—not 
until certain secret repositories are opened—yet in the 
meantime we have in this book a vivid and in part a first- 
hand presentment of his life and work. One awful mistake 
he committed, but he did work for the unification of South 


Africa which exists to-day. ‘“ So much to do, so little done” 
were his last recorded words, though few will deny that his 
life had truly achieved a summit in that it did to the utter. 
most what it was equipped to do. 

M. J. C. M. 


Sir Thomas More 


The Saga and the Myth of Sir Thomas More. By Professor 
R. W. Chambers. (H. Milford for the British Academy. 2s. 6d.) 
The Dialogue Concerning Tyndale. By Sir Thomas More, 
Edited by W. E. Campbell, with an Introduction by A. W, 
Reed. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s.) 
No great Englishman is so much misunderstood as Sir Thomas 
More. Professor Chambers in his brilliant lecture makes that 
clear. More has suffered from sectarianism but still more from 
ignorance. The fullest sixteenth-century life of him. still 
remains in manuscript : his English works, published in 1557 
in a volume of 1,400 closely printed pages, have never been 
reprinted and are seldom read. Even his Utopia, which he 
wrote in Latin and which was not translated into English till 
after his death, has been misunderstood and misinterpreted ; 
the Communists who annex More as their spiritual forefather 
are not more foolish than those who read into Utopia a plea 
for toleration and then complain that More as Chancellor did 
not tolerate heretics. Professor Chambers’s destruction of the 
More myth and his compact exposition of More’s romance are 
alike admirable. 

By a happy chance we have received a superb new edition 
of one of More’s English writings, the Dialogue of 1529, in 
which he put the case for and against the new Lutheran 
doctrines, temperately on the whole and in a very racy and 
homely fashion. This fine volume contains a facsimile reprint 
of the black letter original of 1557, with a sound historical 
introduction and philological notes by Professor A. W. Reed, 
the leading authority on More’s life and work. Then follows 
a modern version skilfully done by Father W. E. Campbell of 
Downside, with an essay by the same hand on the spirit and 
doctrine of the Dialogue. Nothing could be better as an 
introduction to the real More, the pious Catholic who stood at 
the parting of the ways between the old Europe and the new, 
and who in the end gave his life for his religion. It is much 
to be hoped that the editor’s desire to reprint the whole of 
More's English works in the same style will be fulfilled. Apart 
from their religious interest, they are of high importance in 
the development of English prose. 


Military Missionaries 


The Staff and the Staff College. 
Austen, M.C. Illustrated. (Constable. 


By Major A. R. Godwin. 
21s.) 


“Good gracious! uncle, what is That, 
With red and gold upon his hat? . . 


Masor Gopwin-AustENn’s book, entertaining as it is 
instructive, is devoted to explaining, not so much what 
the staff officer is and does, as how he is trained and how 
the Staff College came to be. He does not altogether agree 
with the sentiments quoted above, nor yet with Sir Philip 
Gibbs, who has pronounced that our Staff College training 
was, during the War, “hopelessly ineflicient’”? and only 
succeeded in turning out men with “the brains of canaries 
and the manners of Potsdam.’ There exists, however, the 
opinion of Sir Stanley Maude, who wrote in 1916 that “ Staff 
work has been a shortcoming throughout this War,’ which was 
contradicted by the post-War Braithwaite Committee, which 
asserted that ‘the outstanding feature of the evidence 
brought before us has been the success of the work of the 
Staff throughout the War. This points indubitably to the 
soundness of the general principles on which the Staff is 
organized and was trained before the War.” How those 
principles gradually and painfully established themselves is 
the theme of this book. 

We have certainly gone far since the days when a cadet 
of the R.M.A. was found to be unacquainted with the 
alphabet. It was this kind of shortcoming which induced 
an Inspector of Instruction to recommend (in 1778) that 
candidates for Woolwich should “ not only understand reading 
and writing, but also the Rule of Three.’ To drag the Army out 
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of such abysmal ignorance came the Channel Islander, General 
Gaspard Le Marchant, who in 1801 procured the establish- 
ment at High Wycombe of a Senior Department of the 
R.M.C., and thus laid the foundations of the Staff College 
as we know it to-day. From Wycombe the school moved 
to Farnham ; then, still in a sort of irregular wedlock with 
the R.M.C., to Sandhurst ; and finally in 1862 to Camberley, 
where a suitable building had been erected by the builder of 
Broadmoor and Colney Hatch. It is curious to recall that 
the famous Scharnhorst was invited to become one of its 
early heads. 

In his last chapters the author gives some account of life 
and work and (happily and rightly) of play at the Staff 
College, which may dispel the illusion that, * though bread 


is the staff of life, life on the Staff is one big loaf.” Sir 
George Milne’s commendatory preface should make all 


thoughtful soldiers read this book, and there need be no 
fear on the part of anyone else that he is going to be bored. 
Technical the book is on occasion, but dull it emphatically 
is not. We are very glad to see that (following Fortescue) 
it does belated justice to the military merits of the Duke 
of York, the favourite son of George III., and that much- 
loved cousin of Queen Victoria’s, the Duke of Cambridge. 


Fiction 
Old and New Horrors 


The Necromancer: or the Tale ofthe Bleck Forest. Translated 


from the German of Lawrence Flammenberg. By Peter 
Teuthold. (Robert Holden. 7s. 6d.) 
More Ghosts and Mervels. From Sir Walter Scott to Michael 


Arlen. (Oxford University Press. 2s.) 

The Necromancer is another of the * horrid” stories enumer- 
ated by the sophisticated Isabella to the ingenuous Catherine 
Morland, when the latter young lady is working herself up 
into the exalted mood in which she will breathlessly draw 
from the ancient coffer in Northanger Abbey that discon- 
certing laundry-bill. The delicate satirist who created 
Catherine did not, as we all know by this time, invent the 
promising titles of the breathless list. An enterprising pub- 
lisher is now offering the marvellous tales that stirred the 
breasts of the fin-de-siécle young of the eighteenth century 
to our disillusioned but deeply interested eyes. What made 
the flesh creep in the days of elegance? Here is another 
example, with a preface by Mr. Montague Summers, Grand 
Inquisitor of the “ horrid” in every time and place. They 
are worth considering, these stories, for they have an historic 
importance. In the noontide of the Romantic Movement, 
Byron, Shelley, Mary Godwin, and Claire Clairmont sat down 
to a competition in * horrid’ histories, of which the only 
completed result was Frankenstein, that odd and gruesome 
narrative, so useful to many journalists who have never 
read it. 

The word * horrid” had, by Catherine's time, lost some- 
thing of its high Miltonic connotation ; but it still retained 
enough of its original sense to signify bristling nerves and 
bristling turrets. Bristling turrets—for the later eighteenth 
century had wearied of its balanced sentences, its finished 
couplets, and all its polite conventions of style. It had 
found an amusing diversion in the ‘* Gothick ” ; and Horace 
Walpole, that malicious and mondain letter-writer, had 
ravished his acquaintances with Strawberry Hill and The 
Castle of Otranio. 

Of all the extravagances which the Age of Reason had cor- 
rected away from its unmitigated inheritance from the reckless 
Elizabethans and the fantastic Cavaliers, the horror-motive 
was last to be relinquished and first to be resumed. The 
period of Addison and Pope ruled out the lyrical emotion 
with the lyrical metres. It became an interesting study in 
repressed literary complexes ; and from biography one might 
prove, as easily as one proves anything, that the Age of 
Reason was the Age of Madness. The true lyric reaction 
might begin faintly with Gray and Collins and Chatterton. 
The bright fountain of Blake’s protestation might play all 
alone in an arid world. Before the time was ripe for the 
great Romantics, the century needed something crude and 
raw to wake its flagging pulses, so it trifled, like Stevenson's 


Mr. Maltby, with the joys of fear, Why is the primaeval 
mystery of horror so fascinating to the spirit of man that, 
not content with actually experiencing its icy throe at the 
heart, he must repeat and exalt its intensity in words ? 
Evidently the principle of catharsis holds here, at least. 

Not much catharsis was there for- Isabella and Catherine, 
one thinks, for the ** horrid ” stories of Mrs. Radcliffe and her 
kind gratified a taste for the alarming without any suggestion 
of danger. Remote from the sedate parlours, the pleasant 
tea-tables, the charming furniture, were the ruined Castles, 
haunted Priories, and Black Forests of their tales. This night- 
mare landscape was a wild fantasy that heightened the security 
of their existence. All the dreadful devices, carefully ex- 
plained in the conclusion by the authors who modelled them- 
selves on Mrs. Radcliffe, communicated no uneasiness to the 


soul. (Had they souls, Jane Austen's girls? Sweet mate- 
rialists ! It seems very ill-bred to inquire.) 
The Necromancer is translated from the German by a 


German, for, as Mr. Montague Summers points out, the 
Teutonic influence entered strongly into the * horrid ~ story. 
The plot is really interesting, though it loses itself considerably 
in multiplicity of episodes and narrators ; the moral tone is 
of the loftiest, though the theme is that of the outlaw who is 
not without his condoning plea, a theme that rose to world- 
wide fame in Schiller’s Robbers. Passages have a melancholy 
dignity ; yet real horror never knocks at the heart. 

But if you take up the little book of ghosts issued by the 
Oxford University Press your imagination will recoil shud- 
dering many times. Every story in this collection is well 
written; only great cunning of stvle can achieve the cold 
consummation of dread. Scott, Poe, Le Fanu, Mrs. Gaskell 
all do very well in their diverse ways ; but it takes our con- 
temporaries to make the soul as well as the flesh creep. They 
sannot perhaps outdo Stevenson in this vein; but they can 
suggest supernatural evil and the destruction of the spirit 
with terrifying force. There is a grim danse macabre by Miss 
May Sinclair which makes one physically ill—the proper 
reaction, I suppose, to a “ horrid” story. After that, it is a 
relief to find that Henry James is represented only by “The 
Great Good Place,’ though he can do worse things in super- 
natural fear; and Mr. Wells by ** The Open Door,” which is one 
of his rare pieces of sheer beauty. 

Our sceptical writers of to-day are mastering the whole 
gamut of horror. Not from the naif Castle of Otranto do they 
descend ; yet they have something in common, perhaps, 
with its author's Mysterious Mother. But ours alone is the 
glory of the Grand Guignol; and the Hangman we bring on 
the stage is more realistic than that of the puppet-show. We 
could surprise the blood-shedding Elizabethans. 

RacnueEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Current Literature 


THE CURNISH MINER. By A. K. Hamilton Jenkin. 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.)—AIl Cornishmen will enjoy this 
book. It gives a glimpse of a race apart, living under circum- 
stances which we suppose find no exact parallel elsewhere. 
Till lately Cornwall was very remote, yet it was largely indus- 
trial. The miners lived upon lonely moors, often far from the 
actual scene of their work, often hungry and always facing 
death. Wages were not everything to them because, though 
they might have enough money for corn, there was often not 
enough corn to be had for money. They would not work long 
hours underground, as they wanted time to themselves and 
time to think—also, it must be admitted, to drink. A wreck 
was a godsend, a harvest of the sea. They were nearly desti- 
tute, death was utterly familiar and had no supreme import- 
ance. That they ever were guilty of the heinous offence of 
causing wrecks Mr. Hamilton Jenkin vehemently denies. All 
sorts of interesting details and statistics covering a long period 
of years are here piled up before the eyes of the reader. He 
may feel that the arrangement of them is left a little too much 
to himself, and that some repetition could have been avoided, 
but in spite of these faults his attention is held from first to last. 


THE PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. By 
Arthur T. Bolton. (Sir John Soane’s Museum. 16s.)—-The 
Curator of the Soane Museum has not given us a portrait of 
Sir John Soane, but a group picture of the circle in which he 
lived, in whose midst we can just discern the shadowy figure 
of the highly successful architect who made his fortune, and 
left us a Museum, the Bank, the Duke of York’s Column, and 
part of St. James's Palace, and whose father was a bricklayer. 
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In his Introduction Mr. Bolton develops. the. theory that we 
may know a man by his friends, and tells us that we ma 
know Sir John Soane by his correspondents. Surely this is 
impossible, since all letter-writers write about themselves. 
“The present volume is almost entirely made up of the letters 
Sir John Soane received, and were it not for a little help given 
us in the Introduction, and the Editor’s short comments, we 
should hardly recognize the man to whom these delightful 
epistles were addressed. As it is, we know him for a man 
newly rich and naturally generous in whom other artists con- 
fided freely and at length, upon their own subject, and to 
whom all sorts of people turned in trouble, and whose thin- 
ness of skin rendered him vindictive. It is a pleasantly 
written and charmingly illustrated book. 


A SURVEY OF MODERNIST POETRY. By Laura 
Riding and Robert Graves. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—- 
It is not easy to see what Mr. Robert Graves and Miss Laura 
Riding hoped for in writing this book. In part, it is an 
attempt to gain the sympathy of the “ plain man” for some 
sophisticated, American-English fashions in poetry : in part 
it is an attempt to explain why no * plain man” can expect 
to sympathize with them—they are addressed ** to the univer- 
sity,” rather than to him. And their exposition itself seems 
to deny the need of any such attempts: they tell us that the 
aim of such writers is not in the least degree communication ; 
but that they are much more engaged in commenting to them- 
selves mockingly on the fact that they are writing poetry. 
Perhaps the best chapter of the book is the one which describes 
the attitude of mind implicit in ‘* modernism ” ; the pretence 
that one belongs to a *‘ lost generation,” in which all standards 
and all tradition have vanished, and the poet is left as a dead 
soul laughing a little sourly at himself for beimg so dead. It 
would be simple to see in such a posture an infinitely regressive 
involution of fright and self-pity ; but the authors would like 
us to observe the complexity of the involution, sympathize 
with it, and even admire it. They will find converts among 
the converted ; or perhaps “not even that,” for then self- 
mockery would be at an end. 


HISTORY OF THE 53rd (WELSH, T.F.) DIVISION : 
1914-18. By Major C. H. Dudley Ward, D.S.O., M.C.  Llus- 
trated. (Western Mail. 12s. 6d., post free).—It is a pleasure 
to greet the appearance of a sound, workmanlike book. Major 
Ward's History possesses several good features—excellent 


rough sketch maps, date-headings to each page, synopses of 


the general situation of the War at different periods, and, to 
‘catch and rivet the attention of Welsh patriotism, there are 
prefixed to some of the chapters Welsh mottoes, which it 
is unfortunately beyond the competence of a mere Saxon 
reviewer to translate. The story which the book has to unfold 
brings the Division through the various stages of its combatant 
career— Gallipoli, where it landed on a brilliant August morning 
to retire, a trifle disillusioned, on a dark cold December night ; 
then to Egypt for a period of much-needed refitment and 
reorganization to make ready for the slow penetration of the 
desert over a wire-netting roadway. After the first battle 
of Gaza, where defective staff-work (now for the first time 
brought to light) disappointed the Division of victory, the 
advent of General Allenby in June, 1917, launched it on the 
path towards final success, which included (for some of its 
members) a repast on pork and white wine in Jerusalem and 
culminated in the battle of Megiddo. When, or if, a future 
Welsh Territorial Division has to take the field, this volume, a 
memorial of past achievements, will serve it as a_ fiery 
inspiration. 


General Knowledge Questions 


The prize of one guinea, which the Editor offers each week 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions, has been 
awarded this week to Mr. C. G. MacDonald, for the following 
* Naval History ” questions :— 


Naval History Questions 


1. What British Naval officer turned pirate ? 
2. Who is styled the “ Father” of the American Navy ? 
3. What British admiral was shot pour encourager les autres 2 
4. What is the most famous sea duel in history ? 
5. Which British admiral was known as “ Gunpowder Jack”’ ? 
6. Which British admiral was wrecked off the Scilly Isles ? 
7. Which British admiral was the first to break the enemy’s linc ? 
8. Which Naval battle is named after the day it was fought on ? 
9. Which British admiral, when sent te reinforce another, sailed 
round the world instead ? 
10. Which British admiral went down with his ship in the harbour ? 
11. Which British admiral helped to free South Ameriea ? 
_ 12. Which British admiral was the son of an apothecary ? 


- Answers will be found on page 1136, 


——— 


Insurance 


LONDON LIFE AND METROPOLITAN. 


Tue announcement that the Metropolitan Life is to be 
associated with the London Life and Clergy Mutual 
is one of unusual interest. All three are mutual 
institutions and they, together with the old Equitable 
Society, have paid no commission for the introduction 
of business. 

The London Life and Clergy Mutual came together 
some years ago, and the result has been surprisingly 
beneficial to the policy-holders of the Clergy Mutual. 
There can be no doubt that the proposed arrangement 
will also be of very great advantage to the policy-holders 
of the Metropolitan. There are no shareholders. 

However emphatic the directors may be about retaining 
the names of all three institutions, the transactions 
really mean that the Clergy Mutual and the Metropolitan 
Life have been taken over by the London Life. For 
many years the Clergy Mutual gave good results to its 
policy-holders, but subsequently fell into somewhat 
sorry plight, from which it has been triumphantly rescued 
by the London Life. Both the Clergy Mutual and the 
Metropolitan proved incapable of obtaining any substantial 
volume of new busimess, and the task of doing this 
without paying commission to agents or brokers is 
naturally one of considerable difficulty. The London 
Life has succeeded where the other offices failed, and is 
definitely a power in the life assurance world. It is good, 
therefore, that these two excellent mutual societies, 
with valuable connexions, should be merged into the 
stronger and more alive association which has throughout 
worked on the same lines of mutuality and non- 
commission as the other two. 

Still, I can hardly view without regret the practical 
disappearance of the Clergy Mutual and the Metropolitan. 
The Assurance Companies Act of 1870 made it a practical 
impossibility for a new mutual life assurance society 
to be established, and thus the theoretically best form 
of conducting life assurance is limited to the mutual 
offices which existed in 1870. Many of these have 
disappeared, and while some of the remaining mutual 
offices are splendidly vigorous and successful, there are 
others which are making little progress, and who may in 
time be driven to abandon their separate existence. 

This would be a cause for profound regret, unless such 
proprictary life offices as there still are follow the example 
of the Standard: convert themselves into mutual 
ollices, and in this way counteract the ill-effect. of the 
Assurance Companies Acts of 1870 and 1909, 

The terms of association between the London Life, 
Clergy Mutual, and Metropolitan provide that the whole 
of the assets will be pooled, and be the security for 
every policy and annuity in cach oflice. The net rate 
of interest and the rate of expenditure will be the same 
for all three, but the profit or loss on the non-participating 
and annuity business of the Metropolitan will be kept 
distinct, and credited or debited to that society. The 
Metropolitan will cease to transact new business. 

The arrangement has to be sanctioned by the policy- 
holders, and will doubtless be duly accepted by those 
of the Metropolitan. It is not obvious how the London 
Life gains. The Association has, however, a capable 
board and manager who can be trusted to safeguard the 
interests of its policy-holders. It will obtain useful 
connexions from the Metropolitan as it has from the 
Clergy Mutual, and will be able to turn them to good 
account. The slight increase in the size of the London 
Life, due to taking over the contracts of the Metropolitan, 
may, perhaps, result in an even lower cost of management 
than the exce;*ionally small one at which it has long 
been worked. I am a policy-holder in the London Life, 
and am more than satisfied to trust my interests to the 
directors and the manager. If the amalgamation does not 
make us better off, we shall at least be as well off, and 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan will benefit greatly, as those 
of the Clergy Mutual are benefiting, from their association 
with the London Life. WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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Your entire 


home heated 
without pipes 
or radiators 

The Onepipe Heater floods the whole 


house from ground floor to attic with the 
genial temperature of June. Every pas- 
sage, landing and staircase 1s uniformly 
heated from beginning to end of Winter. 
Installed complete in a few days with no 
disfigurement to the house at a cost of 
approximately £120 to £140. Burns 
Coke or Anthracite. Many hundreds of 
installations in the United Kingdom. A 
heater operating in a private residence, 
church or factory may be seen by 















appointment. 
Wrile or call for Booklet and list of installations. 
INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER, LTD. 


11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Telephones: Victoria 6932, 6933, 6934. 




















See Car Mart first for your 


QDOLSELEY 


A wide range of models, with stan- 

dard and fabric saloon and limousine 

bodies in stock for early delivery, 

and a Service second to none. Full 

details in 1928 Booklet now ready: 
write for your copy. 


ay 


LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 
46-59 PARK LANE, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1. 


Garage and Service Station : 
Balderton St., W.1. (opposite Selfridge’s 


Associated Company : 


Ses Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31 Brook St. 
yt 


















Many friends 


of the 


LONDON 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


observe the custom of sending 
a Christmas or New Year’s gift 
to the Fund for the support of 
the widows and orphans and 
the retired Missionaries of the 
Society. 


Many of these Missionaries have 


served the Kingdom of God in 


L.MS. mission itelds for thirty, 
forty, or even fifty: years. 


You are asked to help in giving 
them the assurance of comfort in 
their declining days. 


The Treasurer of the Society is 
Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions for this Fund and 
for the historic work of the 
Society may be sent to The Rev. 
Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, 
L.M.S., Livingstone House, 
Broadway, S.W.1. 
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WILL YOU BE SANTA CLAUS 
TO AN ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE CHILD ? 


7,799 
Children being supported. 
PLEASE SEND 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
10/- 


to feed one child 
for ten days at the Christmas Season. 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr, Barnardo’s Homes 
Yood Fund,” and crossed, and Parcels of Toys, Clothing 


and Blankets may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 





THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


of providing for those dependent upon you than by 
opening a Policy payable at death but under which 
the premiums cease at age 60 or 65. 


THE PROTECTION LASTS A LIFETIME 


YOUR PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL AGE FOR 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 







a 
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Full particulars will be sent on application to ts 

The Scottish Provident Institution 4 
For Mutual Life Assurance iS 

{ 

Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 3 
London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 EI 
, 

FUNDS £19,500,000 ES 
aN ZX 7 BOTT ULSI S/G/3\9/3' Piri VEO /3\i MUOTORUAT Ji Ti aE 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital aa -~ ees £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund oie eee <a eee nes +» £3,810,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter ... 24,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog. 
GREAT XMAS ATTRACTIONS. 

DECEMBER 26th, 27th and 28th. JACKIE COOGAN in “* JOHNNY 
GET YOUR HAIR CUT”; ADOLPHE MENJOU and Virginia 

Valli in ** EVENING CLOTHES,” &c. 

DECEMBER 29th, 30th and 3ist. BUSTER KEATON in “ COL- 
LEGE "; VIOLA DANA and Vera Gordon in ** KOSHER KITTY 
KELLY "’; THE FAYRE SISTERS, Concertina and Singing Quartette ; 
also KATHLEEN LAFLA, Mezzo-Soprano. 
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Schneider Cup 


won On 






This great triumph won by Flight-Let. 
S N. Webster, A.F.C., flying a Napier-Lion 
Fngined Supermarine S.5, on Pratts Ethyl 
Pecrol, is the culminating achievement of a 
record-breaking year of successes on PRATTS, 


Supreme in Air, on Land and Water. 











The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate—- 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commissio& 








SAFFRON WALDEN SCHOOL, ESSEX 


with its ancient foundation dating prior to 1423, has a few 
vacancies for sons of gentlemen. 

Conducted on the best Public School traditions with an Empire 
Bias to develop manly and patriotic character. The ordinary 
school course provides a full curriculum. Boys prepared for the 
Universities and all professions, 

P Eeosing, healthy situation on high ground, with ample playing 
1elds, 

Boarders’ fees, £85 per annum. For Prospectus giving 
history of school and its educational facilities, apply to Captain 
R, A. Gordon Cane, B.Sc., Saffron Walden School. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
British Credit and National Expenditure 


By no means for the first time in Stock Exchange experi- 
ence, the year seems to be closing with general cheerful- 
ness in securities. Quite the outstanding feature, how- 
ever, during the past few weeks has been the particular 
strength of British Funds and kindred securities and at 
the time of writing the market is very much inclined to 
anticipate the announcement of some further Government 
Conversion Loan by or before the end of the year. 

If only in view of the fact that a very large amount 
of debt matures on April Ist next, to say nothing of still 
larger sums maturing next September, it would certainly 
not be surprising to find that the Treasury was taking 
time by the forelock and making some offer of conversion 
into 4 per cent. Consols or some other form of debt, but, 
at the same time, there scems to be little likelihood of the 
Government being able to save any really large amount 
through conversion operations until monetary conditions 
are easier than at present, and until the National Credit, 
as expressed in quotations of British Funds, has been 
raised further. 

Wuy GoverNMENT Stocks ARE NOT HiIGuHer. 

In this connexion, I cbserve that some of the daily 
journals during the past week have been rather inclined to 
force the pace with regard to British Funds, and to suggest 
that, although Government securities are no higher than 
they were five years ago, economic conditions in the 
country in the meantime have vastly improved, and that 
these favourable factors are not yet reflected in the price 
of Government securities. 

It is quite true, of course, that during the past five years 
we have had some favourable factors, such as the one to 
which the Times directs special attention, namely, the 
restoration of the Gold Standard, but I cannot help 
thinking that there are a good many other factors which 
the Times leaves out of consideration but which may well 
explain the tardiness of British Government Stocks to 
advance. For example, the past five years have seen 
deplorable Trade Returns issued almost every month, 
with an ever-increasing visible adverse trade balance, 
while in last year’s general strike and the prolonged coal 
stoppage we had factors scarcely making for an improve- 
ment in the general economic condition of the country, 
or for confidence in British Government Stocks, which, 
after all, must always be influenced by the financial and 
economic status of the country as a whole. 


Tue Rise IN EXPENDITURE. 

Still more important, however, is the fact that the 
National Expenditure, which some four years ago had 
shown a tendency to decline, has since steadily advanced, 
so that, notwithstanding a reduction in the meantime of 
about £40,000,000 in War Pensions, the National Expendi- 
ture as a whole has risen during the past four years by 
over £40,000,000. With the Conservative Government, 
therefore, on the one hand, failing to economize, and with 
the Labour Party, on the other hand, threatening the 
country with a heavy Surtax, I must confess that, so far 
from failing to comprehend the tardiness of Government 
securities to advance, one is far more impressed by the 
remarkable stability of all high-class investment securities 
in face, not only of the influences I have just mentioned, 
but also of the enormous creations of new capital. 


THe SurtTax. 

Confronted with a demand from the Socialists to declare 
his views on the policy of a Surtax, Mr. Snowden has, I 
observe, approved the principle of the tax, but, at the 
same time, very wisely has qualified his approval 
with the condition that such a tax must be applied 
to debt redemption, and further, that, instead of a 
political party declaring in advance a given financial 
policy, much must be left to the discretion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, having regard to 
all the surrounding circumstances. On the whole, 
Mr. Snowden may be commended for some discretion 
in his observations, a discretion doubtless begotten by 
a remembrance of the responsibilities of office. 


Nevertheless, it is not surprising to find that his 
followers are already placing a very wide interpretation 
on the employment of the proceeds of a Surtax. They 
accept the idea of debt redemption, but only as a means 
for enabling the State to spend a larger amount each 
year on what is euphemistically described as Social 
Outlays. 

Lorp Hewart’s Views. 

I have made this brief reference to Mr. Snowden’s 
remarks merely by way of emphasizing what seems to me 
to be the great peril of the moment, namely, the determin- 
ation of politicians, of whatever party, to take from rather 
than to relieve the tax-payer. Nevertheless, I do not 
waver in my opinion not only that there will be no 
return to national prosperity until there is economy in 
the national expenditure, but that if the present extrava- 
gance continues we shall find both our economic and social 
problems becoming even more acute. It is with the greater 
pleasure, therefore, that one welcomes such outspoken 
utterances as those of the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
who, when addressing the Manchester Reform Club, 
recently declaimed against the extravagance in the 
public expenditure. Lord Hewart, after disclaiming any 
intention of dealing with the matter in a party spirit, 
said :-— 

** And is retrenchment any longer a party question ? True it is 
that men praise economy in general while they resist every proposal 
for economy in particular. But can anybody apply the rare but 
refreshing process of thought to the disgusting subject of taxation 
without being appalled at the annual balance-sheet ? If you lool 
at the statistical abstract, or, more boldly still, at the back of your 
demand-note for supertax, you find that the annual expenditure 
exceeds £820,000,000 sterling. Most of us are old enough to 
remember the vehement and unaffected indignation of Gladstone 
when for the first time a Budget reached £100,000,000. But 
to-day—I leave out the odd coppers, which are the enemy of all 
clear-thinking in finance—the service of the debt costs you annually 
£400,000,000, the armed forces of the Crown cost £120,000,000, 
and the Civil Services cost £240,000,000. Is there no Hume or 
Cobden, is there no Bright or Gladstone, to grapple with figures 
like these ? And you may depend upon it that if you have super- 
fluovis or swollen departments, the evils which they involve will 
not be limited to waste of money. Is there not an old verse which 
runs in some such way as this :— 

‘For Statutes find some mischief still 
For bureaucrats to do’ ? 

Will nobody ascertain, with exact precision, what departments 
there are; how and why and under what authority each of them 
came into existence; whether, as to each of them, its purpose 
remains or has been fulfilled or abandoned ; what is the size of its 
staff as compared with the last year before the War; and how, 
for example, the salary and bonus of each of the twenty exceedingly 
able gentlemen at the head of the department contrast and compare 
with his pre-War emoluments? Assuredly, retrenchment is not 
@ party question.” 


This is not the first time that Lord Hewart has per- 
formed a good service by speaking boldly on matters 
vitally affecting the national interests, and it would 
be well if some of our leading statesmen would pluck up 
their courage and deal, before it is too late, with this 
profligacy in our national expenditure. 

Artutr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AcTIVE InpusTRIALS—A RALty IN Rats. 
ALTHOUGH, as mentioned in another column, British Funds 
are closing the year in cheerful fashion, public interest continues 
to centre in the Industrial groups, and the amount represented 
by capital appreciation during the past year in some of the 
shares in groups such as Tobaccos, Gramophones and 
Artificial Silk shares must be very great. During the past 
week business, no doubt, has been stimulated by the fact 
that it has been possible to effect dealings for the first settle- 
ment in the new year, while imagination is also fired by 
reports such as that recently issued by the British American 
Tobacco Company and by market rumours as to the profits 
which are being made by some other companies whose shares 
have been freely speculated in during the past few months. 
At the moment of writing, however, not the least interesting 
feature of markets is the rally which has taken place in 
British Railroad Ordinary stocks, and it looks as though 
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that market was benefiting by the closing up of “ bear” 
accounts at the end of the year and the opening of some 
commitments for the rise on hopeful anticipations of the results 
to be disclosed for the current half-year. 
% * * * 
New Sovtu Wares REsvutts. 
In view of the criticism offered in certain quarters with 
- regard to the extent of New South Wales borrowing it is 
scarcely surprising that the loan of £7,000,000, recently offered, 
should have hung fire, and this week it became known that 
underwriters had taken about 60 per cent. All the same, 
the terms of the Loan, namely, 5} per cent. at 99}, were 
really attractive, and at the moment of writing the stock, 
although quoted at a small discount, is being rapidiy absorbed 
by purchasers in the market, and it would not be at all 
surprising to see it, ere long, at a small premium. 
* * * * 


B.A.T. 


Judging from the Reports recently issued of certain leading 
companies, it looks as though the old phrase * there’s nothing 
like leather’ would have to give place to “ there’s nothing 
like tobacco.” The report of the British American Tobacco 
Co., issued during last week, shows that the company estab- 
lished a record figure of profits at £6,354,000 as compared with 
£6,196,000 in the previous year. The tax-free dividend of 
25 per cent. is maintained, but the amount distributed is 
on a much larger capital owing to the company’s large bonus 
distribution of shares in the preceding year. After paying 
the present dividend no less than £2,319,000 is carried forward, 
being an increase of just over £250,000 upon the sums brought 
into the accounts. One of the principal changes in the 
balance sheet is a reduction in the amount of loans to associated 
companies from £8,589,000 to £5,390,000. On the other 
hand, investments in associated companies have risen from 
£16,.990,000 to £20,100,000, 

% 


a * * 


A Prosrerous Tospacco CoMPANy. 


There seems to be no limit to the earning power of Carreras, 
Limited. Notwithstanding the fact that for last year the 
company had to pay upon a capital one-half as much again 
as in the previous year, the directors were able to maintain 
the 50 per cent. tax-free dividend and that notwithstanding 
certain handicaps. At the annual meeting the chairman 
explained that for more than half of the year the company 
had to bear the additional duty of 8d. per Ib. on tobacco. 
The company was apparently also somewhat handicapped 
as regards factory space. A new factory, however, which 
the chairman said would be a model for the whole world, 
is now being constructed on a site in Hampstead Road. 


% x * x 


A.B.C, New Caprrat. 


A hopeful note was struck at the recent meeting of the 
~Aerated Bread Company, which was described by the chairman, 
Sir Charles Cottier, as epoch-making in the fortunes of the 
company. Confirmation was given at the meeting of the 
purchase of a substantial interest in the business of W. Hill & 
Son, and the chairman emphasized certain savings which 
were likely to accrue. In connexion with the payment of 
the purchase price and also in connexion with Capital 
Expenditure involved in alterations to premises, the company 
is about to inake a fresh issue of capital consisting of the 
balance of the authorized ordinary share capital amounting 
to 153,700 shares. Nothing is known yet as to the terms of 
the issue, 

* * 


* a 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION, 


It is good news to learn at the moment of going to press 
that the General Council of the T.U.C. has decided to accept 
the invitation to confer on the future of industry with the 
Jeading employers. The signatories to this letter of invitation 
represented firms controlling over one thousand millions 
invested in British securities, and, as described in the 
invitation, the Conference is ** to cover the entire field of 
industrial reorganization and industrial relations ” with the 
dual object of “the restoration of industrial prosperity 
and improvement in the standard of living.” 

A. W. K. 
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Answers to Naval History Questions 


1. Captain Kidd.——2. Paul Jones.——3. Admiral Byng.— 
4. The fight between the ‘Shannon’ and ‘Chesapeake.’——5. Sir 
John Narborough.——6. Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 7. Rodney in 
the West Indies, 1782. 8. The Glorious First of June, 1794. 
9. Anson in the ‘Centurion.’ 10. Kempenfeldt in the ‘ Royal 























George.’ 11. Admiral Cochrane, Lord Dundonald. 12. Col. 
lingwood. 
—— 
COMPANY MEETING. 





CARRERAS, LIMITED. 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR : INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED, 


Tue twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 
held on December 19th, at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C., Mr. Bernhard Baron, chairman and managing director of the 
company, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure to me to be able 
once again to congratulate you upon a successful year’s trading, 
and considering all the circumstances in which we have had to work, 
the result is one of which we can justly be proud. 

You will see from the Profit and Loss Account that the balance 
available is £1,880,000, including £621,000 brought forward from 
last year, and you will readily understand that in a year when we 
were called upon for over half the period to bear an additional Duty 
of 8d. per pound placed on tobacco, the figure mentioned has been 
made possible only by a very largely increased turnover and the 
putting forth of every possible effort by those connected with tha 
working of the business. 

The increased Duty is not the only difficulty with which we hava 
had to contend, as with the continued expansion of our business, we 
have found ourselves limited for factory space, and in spite of all 
the overtime and all the ingenuity that we could devise, we have 
not been able to fulfil all the demands made upon us by the increasing 
sale of our productions. I regret to say that we are still behind with 
our orders and many of our customers have been disappointed 
through not receiving goods promptly. In the coming year, how- 
ever, I hope that all these things will be remedied, and we are 
anxiously awaiting the completion of our new premises in Hamp- 
stead Road. That work is being pushed ahead with all possible 
speed, and [ understand from our contractors that they have every 
hope of being able to complete the building by about the middle 
of next year. We shall then have a tobacco factory which will be a 
model, not only for this country but for the whole world. It is my 
great desire that I may live to see it in working order. 

There is one other matter I would like to mention, and that is to 
remind you that an increasing business requires bigger stocks and 
additional financial resources. We require money to pay for 
building our splendid new factory, also for putting into it the most 
up-to-date machinery and equipment. ‘This year, therefore, your 
Directors have recommended that a new issue of shares should be 
made at a price which, while it gives the shareholders a substantial 
benefit, will also yield to the Company the money necessary to 
provide for the extension of the business. I feel confident that the 
additional cash resources will bring, to the shareholders a satisfactory 
return and strengthen the position of the Company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a reso- 
lution increasing the capital of the Company to £1,450,000 by the 
creation of 2,000,000 new “ B” ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. each was 
also carried unanimously. 
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HELP FOR LADIES BADLY OFF. 


St. Mabyn’s Home, Teignmouth, $. Devon. | 








The President, Lady Florence Cecil, and the Trustees, | 
appeal for £1,000 to enable them to enlarge the | 
house to give greater comfort to aged and infirm 
inmates. 432 ladies have been helped since founda- 
tion of Home in 1915. No endowments. Please 
send donation to 


MISS E. M. SLAUGHTER, Hon. Secretary. 











WHY WAIT FOR BORSTAL 


to claim the lad or girl drifting into crime through bad upbringing ? 
Help the Children’s Aid Society to Save our Children—body, soul, 
and spirit. About 4,000 helped each year. 80,000 have been 
assisted during the past 71 years. 


Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 














